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THE GREAT 


DOPTION of tax increases which 
Axi total $5,691,000,000 yearly 
was one of the final measures ap- 
proved by Congress prior to its re- 
cent adjournment. 

Hardly had Representatives and 
Senators returned to their homes 
when press and radio began to spell 
out what these increases will mean to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen. Gasoline, 
appliances, tobacco, liquor, automo- 
biles, photographic equipment and 
film—all were to cost the consumer 
more. Most wage earners who re- 
ceive weekly pay-checks began to 
feel the pinch of the heavier rates 
on income with the receipt of their 
first check in November. 

Spokesmen for labor unions and 
consumer groups, and recipients of 
fixed incomes and pensioners, have 
criticized the new tax law as unfair. 
They point out that, even before the 
excise taxes went into effect, the press 
had predicted that the new taxes 
would be reflected in increased prices, 
and in many cases would be included 
in the final prices along with addi- 
tional mark-ups. 

Organized labor obviously will in- 
sist that, to the extent that the excise 
taxes are reflected in price increases, 
they justify an upward adjustment 
of wages. Unorganized workers, pen- 
sioners and others on fixed income 
who are unable to secure an increase 
in income will be forced to accept a 
further cut in their standard of living. 

The manner in which income-tax 
increases have been made has also 
been criticized. There appears to be 
widespread agreement that a $240- 
million tax increase on those with a 
gross income below $3,000 represents 
an unwarranted slash in their living 
standards. Close to 20,000,000 tax- 


TAX 


By Arthur A. Elder 


FRAUD 


The new tax law, which doesn't raise enough revenue, 


places an oppressive burden on lower-income groups 


whose buying power has already been cut drastically 





While spectacular scandals concerning Government agencies continue to 
make headlines, a fraud far more encompassing than any of these has been 
perpetrated upon the U. S. public. The authors of the Great Tax Fraud 
were not a handful of partisan officials, but the majority of the Eighty- 
Second Congress, including both Republicans and Democrats. The full import 
of the grand raid on the taxpayer’s pockethook—which we have only begun 
to experience—will be outlined in three articles by Arthur A. Elder, Tax Con- 
sultant of the American Federation of Labor. Next week, he will describe the 
loopholes in the new tax law, and after that will offer practical alternatives. 





payers in the income groups below 
$3,000 were paying average income 
taxes at the rate of $158.90 yearly. 
Under the tax law just adopted, the 
average tax increase for these tax- 
payers will be $17.55 yearly. 
Taxpayers in the income groups 
above $5,000 appear to have recon- 
ciled themselves to what they regard 
as the inevitable. They recognize per- 
haps that the tax law might have dug 
much more deeply into their income. 
If this is their thinking, it is appar- 
ently not discouraging their special 
pleaders from continuing to urge the 
adoption of a general sales tax, and 
other forms of taxation which will 
“broaden the tax base,” “encourage 
initiative and venture capital,” and 
“extend the privilege of supporting 
our democratic institutions.” 
Deferring, for a moment, consid- 
eration of conflicting points of view. 


it might be well to point out that 
President Truman, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder and Budget Direct- 
or Lawton have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the tax-revision measure. 
They have pointed out that the $5,- 
691,000,000 increase falls far short 
of the $10 billion requested. Lawton 
has stated that, even with the new tax 
legislation, the Government will run 
from $5 to $8 billion in the red 
during the current fiscal year. 

It is significant that the repre- 
sentatives of virtually every organiza- 
tion which appeared before the Con- 
gressional hearings on taxes gave lip- 
service to the urgent need for keep- 
ing the federal budget in balance. 


Yet on the subject of how the budget |) 
was to be balanced, these witnesses, |) 
with a few notable exceptions, were || 


strangely silent, confining their testi- 
mony to taking exception or making 
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| TABLE | 
- | Adjusted Total Tax Total Tax Tax 
| Gross Number Gross Value Surtax Former Present In- 
| Income Classes Returns Incomes Exemptions Net Income Law Law crease 
| Under $3,000 19,767,183 $39,706 $19,745 $15,707 $3,141 $3,486 $346 
| 3,000-5,000 16,093,574 61,367 26,755 27,562 5,943 6,152 _ 609 
| 5,000 and over 8,326,711 79,027 15,833 53,363 14,771 16,247 1,476 
(Money amounts in millions of dollars) 
suggestions concerning the particular _ pact of taxes and high retail prices. | ably submit a request for further tax 
aspect of the tax bill which affected If these critics of present tax increases early in 1952, it might be 
their interests directly. Few of these policy are correct, they are raising _ pertinent to consider just what tax- 
gokesmen of organizations which certain basic questions which should payers in different income groups 
have publicly clamored for a reduc- __ be answered. If the defense-spending were paying before the enactment of 
tion in federal expenditures to elim- program continues indefinitely, will — the present law, as against what they 
inate the need for an increase in not its very purpose be negated tothe _ will be paying under the newly’ re- 
le, | axes had concrete suggestions as to _— extent that it is being maintained at _ vised law. More important, perhaps, 
how or what expenditures were to be the expense of reasonable living would be consideration of the 
ps reduced. standards of any section of the Amer- amount available for living expenses 
So we now have a tax measure after payment of income taxes. 
ly approved by Congress which is chal- From the data in Table I, pub- 
lnged by the Administration as in- lished in the Summary of the Pro- 
adequate because it will neither pro- visions of the Revenue Act of 1951 
— {vide revenue in the amount needed as agreed to by the conferees, very 
9 | tor serve as the effective check on in- interesting facts relating to average 
m |flation which is so urgently required. gross income, exemptions, net in- 
id | On the other hand, spokesmen for the come, and amounts of taxes paid by 
4 American taxpayers in the income taxpayers in the several income cate- 
m |groups below $3,000 are equally em- gories are revealed. 
w! phatic in their contention that the It is apparent that, while 19,767,183 
s, |tecently adopted tax law is inequit- taxpayers with a gross average in- 
able. A disproportionately heavy part come of $2,009 had their net income 
~~ lof the increased tax burden, they after federal income taxes cut from 
hat | maintain, has been piled on top of $1,859.10 to $1,832.55 yearly, the 
the | taxes and increased living costs that 16,093,574 taxpayers in the income 
ct- |have already sharply curtailed the group between $3,000 and $5,000 
tis- |purchasing power of taxpayers in ‘ ; had their average income reduced 
re. the low-income categories beyond the TREASURY'S SNYDER: WANTS MORE from $3,468.47 to $3,430.63. The: 
5,- |danger point. 8,326,711 taxpayers in the income 
ort | Further, they question the economic _ ican people? And, if savings are be- groups above $5,000, on the other 
ion |wisdom of a policy under which __ ing restricted to a smaller segment of _ hand, had their average income after 
tax |those in the upper-income groups our people than during World War _ payment of income tax reduced from 
un | continue to accumulate savings, while II, will not the economy itself be in $7,717.92 to $7,540.65. Information 
red |millions of taxpayers in the lower- a relatively weaker position to with- given on average individual taxpayer 
income groups are increasingly be- stand the deflation that may be ex- _ income, exemption, tax increase, total 
re- jing forced to go into debt, or are pected, when defense-spending tapers § income taxes and net income after 
za- |deprived of necessary goods and off? tax is given in Table II. 
on- | ervices because of the combined im- Since the Administration will prob- Federal income taxes comprise 
‘ip- ‘ CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
ail TABLE II 
get || ¢ A verage Average Average Average Average Average Net 
Toss Gross Value Surtax Total Tax Total Tax Income under 
eS, Income Classes Income Exemptions Net Income Former Law Present Law New Law 
ere || Under $3,000 $2,009 $985 $794 $158 $176 $1,832 
P ,000-5,000 3,813 1,663 1,713 344 382 3,430 
st: | 5,000 and over 9,492 1,902 6,409 1,774 1,951 7,540 
ing 
der \November 26, 1951 3 











TAX FRAUD CONTINUED 

only a part of the total taxes we pay. 
There are, in addition, state and local 
taxes and other federal levies. A con- 
servative estimate would be that, on 
the average, 18 per cent of the in- 
come of those below the $3,000 level 
goes for local, state and federal taxes 
other than the federal income tax. 18 
per cent of the $2,009 average in- 
come would mean that $361.62 
should be deducted from $1,832.55, 
leaving $1,470.93 yearly as the aver- 
age net income, after taxes, available 
to close to 20,000,000 American 
taxpayers. Similar adjustments for 
those in upper-income brackets to 
allow for local, state and federal 
taxes other than the federal income 
tax reduce the average net income of 
those in the $3,000-to-$5,000-in- 
come category from $3,095.43 to 
$2,625.58; and for those in the in- 


approximately 26.7 per cent of their 
gross income in taxes; and those in 
the $3,000 to $5,000 income groups 
will pay approximately 25.2 per cent, 
while approximately 33.5 per cent 
of the income of those earning above 
$5,000 will go for taxes at all levels 
of government. 

In the light of the above, no Amer- 
ican citizen need be a tax expert to 
recognize that injustices have been 
perpetuated and in many cases inten- 
sified by the Eighty-second Congress. 
Millions of taxpayers in the income 
group below $3,000 with average net 
income of $1,470.93, at a time when 
a dollar is worth only 53.5 cents in 
terms of -39 purchasing power, 
are living at subsistence levels or 
barely scraping along by going into 
debt. If equality of sacrifice means 
anything, it should be applied by 








TABLE Ill 

Gross Average Average Average Net Income 
Income Gross Federal Income All other (Gross Income 
Classes Income Tax New Law Taxes (Est.) Less Taxes) * 
Under $3,000 $2,009 $176.45 $361.62* $1,470.93* 
3,000-5,000 3,813 345.57 618.08* 2,849.35* 
5,900 and over 9,429 1,951.35 1,234.88* 6,305.77* 
*Estimated on basis of Report No. 210, p. 56, Table 14, Joint Economic Report (Testimony—R. A. 
Musgrove, University of Michigan) and Conferees Report 








come groups of $5,000 and over, 
from an average of $7,719.92 to an 
average of $6,482.04. It is significant 
that taxpayers in the income groups 
below $5,000 still pay more in var- 
ious forms of local, state and federal 
taxes than they pay in federal income 
tax. 

The estimates in Table III are con- 
servative and do not take into ac- 
count the most recent increases in 
corporation income and excise taxes, 
which will still further decrease the 
net income in all classes. It is appar- 
ent, however, that those in the in- 
come classes below $3,000 will pay 
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easing the income-tax burden on this 
group. To argue that those in the 
upper-income groups are paying a 
larger portion of their income in fed- 
eral income taxes seems to be beg- 
ging the question. It should be ob- 
vious that neither larger savings nor 
excessive spending in any income 
group can be justified as long as any 
large section of our people is subject 
to taxes that cut too sharply into 
living standards. 

Relief to these heavily-burdened 
taxpayers might be given in one of 
several ways, or in a combination of 
ways. First, consideration might - be 
given to making tax rebates at de- 
creasing rates on each $100 of in- 
come up to the first $1,000 above 
exemptions. Again, serious consid- 
eration should be given to establish- 
ing two new brackets, the first on net 


income up to $800 with a 6-per-cent 
rate, and the second on net income of 
from $800 to $1,600 at a 12-per-cent 
rate. 

A beginning rate of 22 per cent on 
the first $2,000 of net income is ex. 
cessive; it is also particularly in. 
equitable because those in the lowest. 
income groups pay a disproportion. 
ately larger part of their income in 
state and local taxes and federal ex. 
cise taxes. The recipient of a $1,000 
to $1,200 pension in most states is 
paying from $230 to $276 yearly in 
various local, state and federal taxes 
even though exempt from the income 
tax. Finally, credits of a portion of 
the present income taxes paid by 
those in the low-income categories 
might be given in the form of non- 
negotiable interest-bearing bonds re- 
deemable at the option of the US. 


Treasury. This last measure may be-| i 


come increasingly necessary if de- 
fense expenditures continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Even perfunctory consideration of 
the impact of the federal, state and 
local tax systems on lower-income 
groups demonstrates the complete 
irresponsibility of those who were 
maintaining only a few months ago 
that those in the lower-income 
groups were not bearing their share 
of the tax burden, or that inflation 
could be checked and needed revenue 
secured most effectively through the 
adoption of a 10-per-cent, 12-per-cent 
or 14-per-cent federally-enacted sales 
tax. 

Although these pleaders for special- 
interest groups did not win the day, 
they were successful in persuading 
the Eighty-second Congress to enact 
a tax law that falls far short of meet- 
ing current or probable future needs, 
bears far too harshly on those in the 
lower-income groups, and reinforces 
the forces that are contributing to 
inflation. Moreover, a number of bad 
features incorporated in the tax law 
by previous Congresses have been 
perpetuated and in some instances 
even more firmly entrenched by the 
Eighty-second Congress. These will 
be considered in another article. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Mr. ROBERTS 
Spans the Seas 


E HAVE HAD a lot of talk 
W about what to do with ex- 
Presidents. Our only elder statesman 
now representing this much-dis- 
cussed class seems to be taking care 
of the problem very nicely, but it 
worries some writers who can’t find 
anything else to worry about. 

This problem, however, has never 
arisen in regard to Justices of the 
Supreme Court. They have a tend- 
ency, if the words are not too rude 
in this connection, to die with their 
boots on. It is true that Charles 
Evans Hughes resigned to run for 
the Presidency. But he later went 
back and ended his life according to 
the precedent set by his judicial 
predecessors. Jimmy Byrnes resigned 
after a short term in order to accept 
an important wartime appointment. 
But, generally, the nine men who are 
really supreme in the United States 
sit there in their marble mausoleum 
until the angel of death comes to 
announce the sentence from the 
highest of all courts. 

The one great exception is ex- 
Justice Owen J. Roberts. He was 
born in 1875. But if you could fol- 
low him, as I did the other day, 
around his gardens and his farm, 
you wouldn’t believe it. He takes 
prizes at the fair and at the flower 
shows. His energy, his interest, his 
animation may be due to the fact that 
he left the Court, not to retire, but to 
start a new career. That is what ex- 
cited my interest. A man who, at 
the age of 70, starts a new project 
and devotes himself to new ideas is a 
man worth seeing. 

It seems to me that I have known 
about Justice Roberts for a good part 
of my life. He was a successful at- 
torney in Philadelphia, and I was in 
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and around Philadelphia for a good 
many years. But it was not until he 
became president of the Atlantic 
Union Committee that I really grew 
curious about him. 

I think the clue to this man’s 
striving is the word law. Drew Pear- 
son, in The Nine Old Men, reports 
that in his earlier days he made 
$150,000 a year. That may be. But I 
am willing to wager that, from the 
start, law has meant for him some- 
thing more than a money-making 
profession. It has meant having 
rules for the game of life and seeing 
that the rules are enforced. It is this 
concept of having the right way of 
doing things set down in a clear 
statute and then enforcing the statute 
that has motivated him from the be- 
ginning. 

The incidents through which Jus- 
tice Roberts became a national figure 
fit into this theory. I wish I could 
tell this story in the Justice’s own 
words, for he makes it very funny. 
President Coolidge played a great 
part in it, and to hear this dignified 
old jurist imitate Coolidge’s nasal 
New England accent is to be ad- 
mitted free to a first-class show. 

It all had to do with the Teapot 
Dome scandal. Harding was dead. 
Coolidge came in. Cabinet members 
had tried to give away the Govern- 
ment’s oil, and there was the story 
of the little black bag. There had to 
be prosecutions. But Harry Daugh- 
erty was still Attorney. General. Cool- 
idge refused to fire anyone until 
there was legal proof of guilt. Since 
Congress did not trust Daugherty, 
special prosecutors had to be ap- 
pointed. The President named Atlee 
Pomerene, ex-Senator from Ohio, as 
the Democratic member of the two- 





JUSTICE ROBERTS: ‘ON OUR WAY’ 


man team. But he had difficulty in 
finding a distinguished and able Re- 
publican who was not connected with 
oil. In this dilemma, he telephoned 
to Harlan F. Stone, at that time Dean 
of the Columbia Law School. Stone 
suggested Roberts. 

Even Drew Pearson, who doesn’t 
like the old judge, reports that Rob- 
erts made Atlee Pomerene seem “as 
useful as a one-armed straphanger.” 
The Government’s property was re- 
covered and Albert B. Fall was sent 
to jail. Daugherty and Sinclair, it is 
true, got off. Nevertheless, the trials 
marked Roberts as the country’s fore- 
most prosecutor. Before they were 
over, the Philadelphia lawyer had be- 
come a national figure. 

Herbert Hoover, of course, had 
been a member of the Cabinet during 
these events. When a seat on the 
Supreme Court became vacant in 
1930, he wanted to appoint a 
Southerner. But he had bad luck. His 
nominee, Judge Parker, was turned 
down after a long struggle. Some- 
what disgusted and even exhausted 
by the long conflict, the President 
looked about for a man who would 
be accepted automatically. The idea 
of naming Roberts came to the Presi- 
dent on a Wednesday and the whole 
matter was settled the following 
Friday. Hoover got a man so respect- 
able that it would be a rash Senator 
who would say boo to him. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








ROBERTS CONTINUED 


Much has been written about Jus- 
tice Roberts’s career as a member of 
the High Court from 1930 to 1945. 
This was the liveliest time the Court 
has ever had. The New Deal mea- 
sures had to be sorted out. Roose- 
velt’s court-packing scheme put the 
nine men in the center of the national 
stage. It was a time when the Justices 
had to show their colors. Roberts has 
been written of as a man who started 
as a liberal and ended as a conserva- 
tive. He has been described as the 
man in the middle, the versatile 
waverer who maintained the balance. 
In the most famous phrase of all, he 
is given credit for making “the switch 
in time that saved nine.” 


LAW AS LAW 


What puzzles most of the critics is 
that Justice Roberts supported some 
New Deal measures and condemned 
others. Sometimes he seemed to be 
for the welfare state, and sometimes 
against it. I think that if one made a 
careful examination of the opinions 


which he wrote, it would be discov- _ 


ered that, more than the others, this 
man was interested in law as law, in 
order as order. 

He often saw the need of disre- 
garding precedents. He more than 
once stated that law must evolve in 
order to keep pace with the changing 
needs of society. But he was not in 
favor of change for the mere sake of 
change. He demanded adequate proof 
that the time for change had come, 
that the reasons for departure from 
the established norm were adequate. 
He wanted a legal structure on which 
lawyers, judges and litigants could 
rely. He wanted, in short, a world in 
which the rules could be counted on. 

And that brings us to the great 
jump which Owen Roberts made 
from the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the presidency of the 
Atlantic Union Committee. He re- 
signed from the Court at the com- 
paratively early age of 70. His bolt 
was by no means shot. He was full 
of life and ambition. For 15 years, he 
had stood at the top of the constitu- 
tional structure of the United States 


and seen our federal system, our sys- 
tem of double citizenship—state and 
nation—work out. Within, there war 
law. Outside our borders, nations— 
many of them smaller than our states 
—had what is called unlimited sov- 
ereignty. That means disorder, vio- 
lence, war. He saw that the great 
job of our time lay outside the Court, 
outside the United States, in the 
realm of international affairs. 

“I had long been interested in the 
ideas of Clarence Streit,” he said to 
me. “As a judge, I could not take a 
stand on such matters. So I resigned. 
What we are driving at is so clear 
that everyone understands it as soon 
as it is stated. When I started in, 
the United Nations had just been 
founded. Its purposes are good, but 
it won’t work. The sixty nations are 
still sovereign. The big ones and 
little ones have a vote apiece in the 
General Assembly. There is no law. 
There can be no law. We have got 
to have a federation based on the in- 
dividual citizen, dealing directly with 
the citizens. A union of sovereigns is 
obviously impotent. 

“You can’t have a union of the 
world on this basis. A good part of 
the world is not ready for it. Willkie’s 
cry of ‘one world’ was premature. 
But we can form a genuine union of 
all the democratic countries. When 
we say Atlantic Union, that is not 
exactly what we mean. We got started 
with that name because the most 
powerful and conspicuous democra- 
cies are on the Atlantic. But we want 
to take in all the countries which are 
ready—whether they are on the At- 
lantic, the Pacific, the Mediterranean 
or the Indian Ocean. The important 
point is that they must be ready for 
a reign of law.” 


PERFECT DEFENSE 


Naturally, I brought up the subject 
of Stalin and the campaign of sabo- 
tage which the U.S.S.R. has carried 
on in the United Nations. My genial 
host lighted up with a grin. “For 
people like that,” he said, “Atlantic 
Union is the perfect recipe. On the 
constructive side, we propose to build 


a growing union—with all the ad. 
vantages of size, of variety of inter. 
ests and products. With trade which 
will ultimately be free, we can reach 
a state of such prosperity as the 
world has never seen. Life within the 
union will be so attractive that the 
outsiders will soon begin to beg for 
entrance. 

“But at the same time, our plan is 
the only one which guarantees a 
sure-fire defense. Look at poor Ike 
Eisenhower over there in Paris trying 
to build an army with 12 bosses. It 
can’t be done. NATO will never be 
enough. Alliances always fall apart. 
We need one parliament, one defense 
department for the whole democratic 
world. This union would be so pow- 
erful that our expenses would be less 
and our worries and doubts would 
practically come to an end. Stalin 
would never dare attack.” 

By this time, the sun was going 
down. We had strolled through 
greenhouses, through gardens. It was 
time to go home. As a parting shot, I 
asked: “Is there any chance that 
these ideas of the Atlantic Union 
Committee will be carried out?” 

“Well,” the old judge said, “there 
are a lot of men in the Congress of 
the United States who think so. We 
have a resolution before the House 
and the Senate. It provides that the 
President shall invite the democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic 
Treaty to send delegates this year to 
meet delegates of the United States 
to explore the question of how far 
these nations are ready to go in set- 
ting up a regular federal union 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

“That’s a definite proposition, 
something you can tie onto. There 
are 29 Senators and 120 Representa- 
tives who are ready to vote for it. 
The Canadian Senate adopted this 
resolution recently with only one dis- 
senting voice. There is a large group 
working for it in the British Par- 
liament. At the recent NATO meet- 
ing in Ottawa, important leaders of 
France and Holland came out for it. 
We are on our way.” 
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HEARD On the LEFT 






RIESEL 


in search of hybrid politics now 
roams closer home searching for 
more prosaic hybridization—for to 
Henry Wallace the world has become 
a strawberry. Of late, the ex-Vice 
President has wandered through New 
England in search of breeding hints 
for development of the berry on his 
South Salem (N.Y.) farm. But try 
as he will to lose himself in his horti- 
cultural hobby, the political hybrid 
he created will haunt him and the 
nation for a long time. 

This political thing—the Progres- 
sive party—suddenly has found the 
funds for campaigning. In the past 
election, its affiliates rolled up several 
hundred thousand votes for its Com- 
munist candidates—over 100,000 in 
New York, more than 44,000 in 
Cleveland, some 10,000 in Philadel- 
phia. In some areas, they outran 
those supported by the AFL and CIO. 

Forget the strawberries, Mr. Wal- 
lace. Why not take time out of all this 
agrarian activity to tell the nation 
just how this political thing was 
created, the agents who created it, 
where the money came from, and 
who gave the orders? America’s 
breakfast tables can struggle along 
for another year without their revolu- 
tionary berries, but many an Ameri- 
can family in the land’s minority 
groups will be hurt by the latest 
propaganda of “The Thing” you 
created. You built it, now destroy it. 

+ + + 


T HE MYSTIC who roamed the world 


Detective Story: Some of the Mafia 
boys picked up in Detroit the other 
week for mugging, slugging and 
knifing Walter Reuther’s followers 
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By Victor Riesel 


Progressive Party 
Is Still Kicking 


may have among them the first real 
clue to the shooting of Victor and 
Walter Reuther, the local gen- 
darmerie believe. Among them were 
several killers. . . . And while we’re 
on Detroit, just who is making with 
the folding money for the anti- 
Reuther campaign in the Ford union? 
Reaching 40,000 potential voters in 
that mammoth local takes quite a bit 
of coin in that hard-hit town. Elec- 
tions at the plant are bigger than 
some municipal polls. . . . 


+ +¢ + 
Travel Note: Gypsy Rose Lee is in 
Spain, loving every minute of it... . 
+ + + 
In the latest Congressional report, 
it is revealed that Communist labor 
fraction meetings were held at the 
Brooklyn home of smooth little Saul 
Mills. This should surprise no one. 
Saul Mills, now operating obscurely 
out of an 11th-floor office at 55 West 
42nd St., was one of the few Ameri- 
cans permitted into Peking by Mao 
Tse-tung, had an airplane placed at 
his disposal and complete freedom to 
move about that corpse-strewn, tor- 
ture-filled land of “agrarian reform.” 
Why? As if the authorities don’t 
already know. 
ee 
Paul Blanshard soon will be at- 
tacked as anti-Catholic by an organ- 
ization devoted to the defense of civil 
liberties. . . . A book called Murder, 
Ine. will redden many a labor face 
in the big town. . . . Heartbroken by 
what passed for justice in some crim- 
inal courts, the mother of the slashed- 
to-death Will Lurye has asked Gov- 
ernor Dewey to reopen the case of 


her murdered son. . .. There are four 
major labor feuds in Washington 
over 1952 political policy. 

Overlooked in the press reports 
of Emil Mazey’s attack on General 
Eisenhower is the fact that he blasted 
Truman as well and that the CIO 
convention did not cheer either of 
these blasts. There were barely 100 
delegates in the room that early 
morning hour. . . . The Communists, 
who make so much of their devotion 
to civil liberties, have asked the Can- 
adian Government to ban the Collier’s 
magazine issue on “Russia’s Defeat 
and Occupation, 1952-1960.” 

+ +¢ + 

Department of Culture: Next cul- 
tural crackdown in the satellites will 
hit that capitalistic germ from Beale 
and Basin Streets. While no one in 
Moscow in his right mind (if he 
wants to keep it in his head) will 
dance such bourgeois monstrosities 
as the fox trot, tango and Lindy hop, 
there are still depraved ones in the 
newly-arrived Sovietized who so do. 

Furthermore, says the MVD, if 
some satellite orchestra finally does 
play the “Hills of Lenin,” it is sung 
and swung in corrupt American style, 
like a fox trot or tango. All this 
“antiquated” groovy business will be 
liquidated soon and the “recreation- 
al activities of the youth [will be] 
turned into successful means of Com- 
munist education.” 

Poor new comrades, they'll really 
be beaten eight to the bar. 

et one 

Apparently we’re not such an un- 
cultured bunch of kulaks after all. 
Now the Russians are beginning to 
develop Soviet-American friendship 
weeks—and guess who’s doing the 
broadcasts to us peasants? None 
other than Dmitri Shostakovich and 
Aram Khachaturian, telling how 
fond they are of the American 
people. From sabre-rattling to sabre- 
dancing. Shows you what culture can 
do, you Cossacks. . . . Most popular 
plays on Moscow stages these days 
are by Theodore Dreiser, Lillian Hell- 
man (The Little Foxes) and that man 
Howard Fast.... 
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MR. BUTLER: NO DIFFERENCE... 


LONDON 
HE TIME: nine days after those 
Erato British elections in 
which, after six years, “those people” 
were at last got out! The scene: the 
House of Commons, with the new 
Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Richard Austen Butler, an- 
nouncing his initial financial pro- 
gram. 

His first glance at Britain’s finan- 
ces, said Mr. Butler, had revealed a 
grave situation. (Loud Conservative 
cheers.) But in making his statement, 
Mr. Butler immediately added, he 
was only following the warning given 
by his Labor predecessor, Hugh 
Gaitskell, just before the elections. 
(Labor counter-cheers.) The fact was 
that Britain was today consuming be- 
tween 3 and 4 per cent more than 
she was producing, which meant 
that in eighteen months the entire 
gold and dollar reserves would be 
used up. And then Mr. Butler pro- 
duced his proposals for drastic cuts 
in consumption. 

First, the foreign travel allowance 
was to be cut from £100 to £50 
($140) a year! (Goodbye to those 
dreams of holidays at Cannes and 
Nice and St. Moritz, which had in- 
spired many a Conservative vote.) 

Next, imports of Continental 
canned meats and hams and cheese 
and other expensive foods would be 


ritains Election 


W hen the Conservatives came into office and examined 


was a general sobering, with partisan charges and 


in the future will be even more severe than 


severely cut. (Goodbye to that ham 
sandwich!) But this was not enough. 
To cut expenses, even some basic 
food rations would have to be re- 
duced. And, said Mr. Butler, since 
rationing in 1952 would be more 


_ severe than in 1951, there could ob- 


viously be no relaxation of Govern- 
ment controls. 

Correspondents said that, as Mr. 
Butler spoke, a certain pallor could 
be observed on the Conservative 
benches in Parliament, which within 
a few hours spread to many of their 
supporters in the country. Where 
now was the argument that all Brit- 
ain’s ills were due to Socialist mis- 
management and doctrinaire belief 
in controls? 

There seemed no difference be- 
tween the outlook of Cripps and 
Gaitskell, and that of Butler. Gloom 
deepened in the next days, when the 
Times and the Economist, those 
champions of orthodox finance, said 
that the cuts were not enough! The 
inflationary: situation was a sign that 
the cost of living, which both parties 
during the election had promised to 
lower, was in fact not too high but 
too low. There was too much money 
chasing too few goods. The only way 
of achieving a balance, short of in- 
creasing taxation still further (hardly 
possible), was to let prices rise 
further, for instance by changes in 


the state subsidies which had pro- 
vided cheap basic foods and rents. 
True enough—but when thinking 
about the effect of such measures in 
terms of election votes, many a good 
Conservative shuddered. It was like 
waking up in a hangover after the 
electoral elation. For the first time, 
after Mr. Butler’s speech, many Con- 
servatives realized how much six 
years of total war and international 
changes abroad had affected Britain’s 
standard of living, and that Britain, 
if she was to continue as world power 
number three, would have to be a 
controlled and puritan and sparsely- 
living country for years. 

Now for another illusion. During 
the election, Conservative propa- 
ganda, taken up also by some Amer- 
ican correspondents, had taken the 
line that the Labor party was split 
from top to bottom, and that Bevan 
was the real party leader. But then 
came the session where the 295 
Labor MPs elected their leadership. 
Party leader—naturally, Mr. Attlee, 
unopposed. Deputy leader—Mr. Mor- 
rison was proposed. Some one men- 
tioned Bevan’s name, but Bevan at 
once declined, and wisely, because he 
could not have obtained more than 
one vote in ten. And so it is Attlee 
and Morrison again, and the Con- 
servative press campaign exaggerat- 
ing Bevan’s present political import- 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


Hangover 


the problems Labor had been facing, there 


campaign bitterness receding; the British economy 


it has been: more rationing, more austerity 


ance has been abruptly stopped. An- 
other sign of the election hangover. 
Now, as for Labor’s illusions. 
First, there was the election claim 
that a Conservative victory would 
lead at once to Conservative attacks 
on the trade unions, and thus to 
strikes and labor unrest. Instead, Sir 
Walter Monkton, the new Minister of 
Labor, has cordially invited the TUC 
chiefs to consult on ways of increas- 
ing British industrial efficiency, and 
the TUC has publicly announced that 
as long as the Government respected 
trade-union rights, they would give 
it full cooperation. Again, both sides 
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MONKTON: SITUATION TOO SERIOUS 


November 26, 1951 


know that the British situation is far 
too serious for demagogic politics. 
Lastly, there was Labor’s election 
charge that the Conservatives were 
“warmongers,” and that even if 
Churchill and Eden were cautious 
and experienced politicians, they 
would be overruled by the bellicose 
Tory right wing. That propaganda 
has also suddenly died away. First 
of all, none of these right-wingers 
are in the Churchill Government. 
Secondly, Egypt: Here, in sending 
more troops, Churchill was only 
carrying out the policy already in- 
itiated by Attlee and Morrison. And 
thirdly, on the East-West issue, 
Churchill has already been openly 
maneuvering for a “Big Three” con- 
ference. Whatever misgivings one 
may have about this plan, it can 
hardly be called “warmongering.” 
Indeed, my own guess is that 
Churchill is likely to take a stronger 
line vis-a-vis Washington than did 
Labor. The Conservatives have al- 
ways felt uneasy that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should assign so many re- 
sources to the Korean sideshow, 
while in the vital Middle East area 
decisions were left to U.S. diplomats 
of the caliber of the innocent Henry 
Grady. And Churchill’s plain state- 
ment that, in providing airfields for 
American atom-bombers, Britain had 
placed herself in the forefront of 





IN OUTLOOK 


MR. GAITSKELL: .. . 


Soviet hostility and therefore expect- 
ed the United States to show under- 
standing of British defense possibili- 
ties and defense needs—this statement 
also foreshadowed a new policy. 

It would be wrong to disguise the 
fact that the British Conservatives at 
large are restless on the issue of 
Anglo-American relations. For in- 
stance, the Korea correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, the newspaper 
closest to Churchill, has just stated 
that, if the American public is un- 
aware that British forces in Korea 
outnumber those of all America’s 
other allies combined and that these 
forces have played a leading role in 
stopping two Chinese offensives, suf- 
fering heavy casualties, then U.S. 
censorship authorities are partly to 
blame. The Telegraph correspondent 
was sorry to conclude that these 
authorities had, over the last year, 
shown a slight but definite anti-Brit- 
ish bias. 

This is a small but unpleasant side- 
light on present relations. To sum up, 
therefore: While on the domestic 
front the country has awakened to a 
hangover of “no change,” it is on 
the international and especially on 
the Anglo-American front that 
Churchill has a chance of breaking 
fresh ground by bringing about 
greater understanding, on both sides, 
of the facts and of each other’s needs. 








By Stuart Chase 


Public © 
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MR. (AND MISS) DOAKES MANAGE TO GET TO AN OPHTHALMOLOGIST 


in a Private Package 


Optical Membership Plan serves thousands for as little as $1 a year 


“When I joined the Optical 
Membership Plan recently and had 
an examination, it was with the 
full expectation that I would need 
new glasses. So you can imagine 
how surprised and relieved | was 
to learn that my seven-year-old 
glasses were still adequate for my 
needs. 

“To me that is the outstanding 
characteristic of your service— 
you are genuinely interested in 
telling people the truth about their 
eyes and not interested in selling 
anything. .. .” 

HIS LETTER, dated October 5, 
1951, is a fair sample of the 
subscribers’ reaction tq the Optical 
Membership Plan, an experiment in 
group medicine in New York. Start- 
ing in May 1940, membership has 
climbed from zero to almost 100,000, 
with no advertising except by word 
of mouth. 
The Plan is a successful attempt to 


meet a serious paradox in health 
care. On the one hand, there is a 
vast need for expert examination of 
people’s eyes, honest prescriptions, 
and glasses supplied at reasonable 
prices. It has been estimated that 
more than 20 million Americans who 
need glasses cannot afford careful in- 
dividual treatment. 

On the other hand, the eyeglass 
business suffers from the dubious 
ethics of many commercial enter- 
prises where production outruns the 
market. A classic example of this 
is the Alger character who went 
around smashing windows because, 
he said, “it was good for trade.” 
People who can afford glasses are 
sometimes advised to get them when 
they do not need them, because it is 
good for trade. 

Here is a file clerk who has found 
her way to the Optical Membership 


Plan office. She has broken her 
glasses. Can they be repaired? She 
hasn’t much money. On neutralizing 
the lens, the technician finds little 
more than a section of window pane, 
Why did she get them? Because she 
suffered from headaches. Have the 
headaches gone? No. The doctor 
tests her eyes and finds them “as 
nearly perfect as eyes can be.” 
Twenty million people really need- 
ing glasses; uncounted thousands 
paying fancy prices for glasses they 
do not need, and incidentally lack- 
ing proper diagnosis for their head- 
aches. Meanwhile, the paradox with- 
in a paradox is luminous here as 
elsewhere on the medical front: The 
very rich and the very poor have 
no problem. One can afford the best 
of service, the other has a free clinic 
to serve him, at least in cities. The 
middle brackets are the ones that 
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suffer, and the Optical Membership 
Plan is trying to break the paradox 
primarily on their behalf. 

The Plan has two classes of mem- 
bers: group and individual. The 
groups include employes of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York Public Library, Community 
Service Society, United Nations, 
Actors Equity, and various banks 
and business houses. Group members 
pay $1 a year, plus a dollar for each 
member of their families. Individual 
members pay $2 flat. Group mem- 
berships helped to launch the Plan, 
but now individual memberships 
dominate the rolls. 

Examination is usually by appoint- 
ment. Last year, out of 100,000 mem- 
bers, some 9,400 were examined. Of 
these, 3,100, or one third, were ad- 
vised against glasses! 

There is nothing reminiscent of the 
free clinic about the offices of the 
Optical Membership Plan at 11 West 
Forty-second Street in New York 
City. Tiled floors, showcases gleam- 
ing with the last word in Hollywood 


| sunglasses and frames, fresh flowers 


in tall vases, chromium furniture, air 
conditioning and fluorescent lighting 
—all very attractive indeed. The 
doctors’ offices are down the corri- 
dor, and beyond them a complete 
laboratory for making lenses to pre- 
scription. A few members will be 
awaiting their appointments. 

Until I joined the Plan, I never 
properly appreciated the distinction 
between an ophthalmologist and an 
optometrist—they were both eye- 
doctors to me. There is a profound 
distinction. The former is a regis- 
tered MD, specializing in diseases of 


the eye. The latter is not an MD as 
a rule, but a qualified technician who 
knows how to measure the refractions 
by which your eyes are off—or on. 
The optometrist is not supposed to 
know much about eye diseases; he 
is really a kind of physicist, spe- 
cializing in refraction work. 

If Joe Doakes’s eyes begin to trou- 
ble him, the chances are he will see 
some spectacles in a shop window 
and go in and be measured by an 
optometrist. He will never get to 
an ophthalmologist at all—unless, 
perhaps, too late. 

At Forty-second Street, you go 
down the corridor beyond the wait- 
ing room and see the eye physician 
first. He puts you in a chair, dark- 
ens the room, gets out his little elec- 
tric explorer and gives you the works, 
looking for incipient cataracts, glau- 
coma, or other pathological symp- 
toms. You then proceed to the next 
office, where the optometrist keeps 
his charts of capital letters. He mea- 
sures and tests the lenses of your 
eyes. If he finds nothing askew, he 
says so. If you need some correction, 
he figures the formula, and turns 
you over to the “fitter” in another 
office, who helps you select a frame 
which gives you that distinguished 
look. The laboratory meanwhile 
takes over the formula, and in a day 
or two you receive the glasses in the 
selected frame, at a price which sur- 
prises you for its moderation. If 
you break them, you'll get replace- 
ment at practically the speed of light! 

Now suppose the first man finds 
something really wrong, some eye 
disease. He will not treat you for it, 
but will direct you to your own 





Hybrid forms of production and distribution are coming to typify larger 


areas of our ec 
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peratives, profit-sharing and group hospitalization 


plans, Government-subsidized private businesses—such developments fit into 
neither a Benthamite nor a Marxian mold and make it impossible to apply 
such terms as “capitalist” or “socialist” to our economy. Here, for example, 
Stuart Chase describes a plan for eye-care—the Optical Membership Plan— 
that is a far cry from both Britain’s socialized medicine and the public-be- 
damned attitude of the American Medical Association (and is also not to be 
confused with similar-sounding optical plans). Mr. Chase is one of America’s 


best-known economic writers; among his 


more recent books are The 


Proper Study of Mankind, For This We Fought, and Tomorrow’s Trade. 
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MRS. DRAKE: NO LADY TO COWER 


doctor for treatment. Here is a letter 
from an outside ophthalmologist: 


“In re your subscriber, L. C.: 


“The patient showed a most un- 
usual disorder . . . After intensive 
therapy, his tension came down to 
normal limits in the left eye. There 
is no evidence that the fields of 
vision had been impaired. . . . He 
will have to be under supervision. 
. .. It is most fortunate that your 
organization had the wisdom to 
refer him for medical therapy.” 


The Optical Membership Plan is a 
kind of memorial to a wise man in 
the optical industry, David Ettinger, 
who saw the paradox but died before 
he could do very much about it. 
His widow carried on. She set up 
the organization and financed it with 
money he had left her (though not, 
be it noted, for this specific purpose) . 

She was helped by the reports of 
the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care—that landmark in medical 
history. Here the paradox had been 
spelled out in field after field. Ade- 
quate medical care, said the Com- 
mittee, was too expensive for a great 
fraction of Americans without a dras- 
tic restructuring of the service. In 
the optical field, the eye specialist 
was too expensive for refraction 
work; the optometrist did not know 
enough about eye diseases. The solu- 
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PUBLIC SERVICE cur 


tion lay in combining them in a team. 
If a steady load of patients could be 
guaranteed, on the well-known prin- 
ciples of mass production costs would 
come down—way down. 

This is exactly what Mrs. Ettinger 
did. (She is now Mrs. Ormond 
Drake). She financed and organized 
the team, including the laboratory 
technicians, and she helped to line 
up the patients by welcoming in 
groups of subscribers from business 
houses, banks, unions, welfare agen- 
cies, and so on. The team is kept 
busy on a balanced load basis; it 
gives top service; and while salaries 
are high, costs per patient have in- 
deed come way down. 

A New York corporation called 
Optical Service, Inc., runs the busi- 
ness. Last year, it made a profit 
of some $13,000, according to the 
auditor’s report, paid income tax of 
$2,900, and after setting aside neces- 
sary reserves, turned the balance over 
to another corporation, Optical Mem- 
bership Plan, Inc., organized under 
the non-profit laws of New York 
State. 

A contract between the two cor- 
porations provides that no individual 


can tap the profits of the operating 
company; all surplus must be trans- 
ferred to the non-profit company. 
These funds may then be disbursed 
only for charitable and educational 
purposes in the field of eye care, as 
the directors of the non-profit cor- 
poration decide. All the early ad- 
vances by Mrs. Drake have now been 
paid off. The Plan is not only self- 
supporting, it is contributing to re- 
search and education in the care of 
the eyes. 

The way to this happy condition of 
a balanced budget has been no path 
of roses. In the beginning, the pro- 
fession wished Mrs. Drake good luck. 
But as the lists of satisfied members 
began to mount, opposition, too, be- 
gan to grow. Backed by the New 
York State Board of Regents, as 
licensing agent for doctors, competi- 
tors have raised various complaints. 
The objection has not been to the 
quality of the service but to any 
effort to extend it. At times, the 


_ opposition has been so keen that it 


looked as if the experiment would 
have to be abandoned. 

But Mrs. Drake is no lady to cower 
before a Board of Regents—or any- 





HANDS FROM ACROSS THE SEA 
Princess Shakes 1,500 Hands As Climax of Day in Capital—Newspaper 


headline. 


Princesses in old days 


Amused themselves in other ways, 


For instance sending knights on chases 


To dangerous, far-distant places, 
And if said knights resolved the deadlock 
Gave them their snow-white hands in wedlock. 


Now princesses, instead of sending 


Their vassals out on task unending, 
Go forth themelves, with regal charms 
And calloused hands and sturdy arms, 
And exercise, like England’s Liz, 
Their royal right (right hand, that is). 


—Richard Armour 
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body else, for that matter. She has 
fought it out, assisted by a loyal 
group of doctors and friends who 
believe strongly in the idea, and for 
the moment the future looks reason- 
ably bright—or shall we say un- 
harassed. More and more people are 
hearing about the Plan, joining it, 
and telling their friends about it. 
The staff likes the program and the 
assured income; the directors and 
sponsors feel they are doing some- 
thing constructive about that para- 
dox. 

What they are doing may or may 
not be good enough for survival, if 
the opposition gets really tough. But 
that will be due not to defects in the 
Plan so much as to defects in the 
present structure of the eye business, 
which make operators economically 
insecure and thus frustrated, and 
often aggressive. 

Mrs. Drake has been running a 
pilot plant in the costs of health care 
for more than a decade now. She 
and her staff have proved beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the paradox can 
be broken, the finest medical and 
technical service rendered at reason- 
able cost without subsidy— indeed, at 
a tidy profit. The Government isn’t 
in it, the foundations aren’t in it; 
one determined lady and some pri- 
vate capital, now paid off, are in it. 
Other determined ladies and—let’s 
not be ultra-feminist—gentlemen can 
repeat the experiment in other local- 
ities. 

The spade work has been done, 
the major bugs located and elimi- 
nated. But somebody must live with 
the project day and night if it is 
to succeed. As professional ethics 
bar advertising—and they should— 
the service will not pay its own way 
for several years, while membership 
rolls are slowly building up by word 
of mouth. Capital must be risked 
with no hope of making a killing— 
only the hope of getting it back some 
day, and the hope of doing something 
useful and enduring for one’s fel- 
lows. 

Which is hope enough for more 
people than you would suspect. 
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EAST and WEST 






N NOVEMBER 11, the Ukrainian 

Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica held a rally in New York City at- 
tended by thousands of people. The 
speakers included Mayor Vincent Im- 
pellitteri of New York; Guy Gabriel- 
son, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and Edward M. 
O’Connor, a member of the U.S. Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. 

The keynote of the rally was the 
“liberation” of the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union from 
Russian rule, i.e., the dismemberment 
of Russia into a number of inde- 
pendent, sovereign states. This pro- 
gram, asserted the Ukrainian speak- 
ers, corresponds to the wishes of the 
Soviet nationality groups and _ is, 
moreover, the only possible barrier 
against age-old Russian aggression 
and the only guarantee of lasting 
peace. 

The presence on the platform of 
Commissioner O’Connor lent some 
degree of Administration support to 
the plan for breaking up the Russian 
state; while Guy Gabrielson could 
speak with considerable authority 
for a party which may well be in 
power a year from now. In addition, 
two well-known professors, Philip 
Mosely of Columbia and Raphael 
Lemkin of Yale, appeared on the 
speakers’ list. 

The Saturday Evening Post of 
October 27 contained an article by 
General J. F. C. Fuller entitled, 


1 See editorial, “‘The Head of Clay (2),"" Taz New 
Leaver, November 5. 

2 See “Intolerance, Incorporated," by Fred Forrest, 
Tas New Leaver, September 10. 

3 See “Russia by Moonshine,"” Taz New Leaps, 
November 12 and 19. 

4 See editorial, “‘Better than Nothing?" Taz New 
Leaver, October 1. 
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By David J. Dallin 


Our Enemy Is Not 
The Russian People 


“What the Kremlin Fears Most.” In 
General Fuller’s view, the Kremlin is 
most afraid of the underground 
movements of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities. The latter’s aims, he adds, 
are accurately reflected in the pro- 
gram of the so-called ABN,’ an inter- 
national organization in which 25 
national émigré groups are united 
under the banner of anti-Russianism. 
The most powerful of these groups, 
of course, is the Ukrainian, which is 
affliated with the “Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army” allegedly operating 
inside the U.S.S.R. 

General Fuller is frank and out- 
spoken: “The aim of the Western 
powers should coincide with the aim 
of the ABN. The Soviet Empire must 
be dealt with as was . . . the Turk- 
ish.” 

In the last two issues of THE NEw 
LEADER, Sidney Hook has discussed 
the new book by the British author, 
Edward Crankshaw.* The _latter’s 
main thesis is that “the Russian is 
an absolutist” with no understanding 
of freedom. Crankshaw is avowedly 
sympathetic toward the notorious 
swaddling theories of the British pro- 
fessor, Geoffrey Gorer,* the essence 
of which is that the Russians, by na- 
ture and rearing, are unsuited for de- 
mocracy and lost to civilization. 

The American anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead has just completed a re- 
search project, with the assistance of 
the U.S. Defense Department, and 
published an article in Natural His- 
tory magazine.* Her conclusions are 
the same as Crankshaw’s and Gorer’s: 
The Russians have “a belief in the 
importance of a strong state author- 


ity.” Therefore, even if the Soviet 
yoke is cast off some time in the 
future, it will be only “in order to 
establish some other absolute form,” 
and we must expect “the continuance 
of control by a secret-police system.” 

If Crankshaw, Gorer and Mead 
are right, and the termination of Stal- 
inism will merely lead to a new 
tyranny and new expansionist wars, 
then the only feasible solution of the 
Russian problem is obviously the 
abolition of the Russian state. But 
if these theories and the related pro- 
grams are correct, what was the 
point of the widely-publicized Mc- 
Mahon resolution passed by Congress 
last spring? Or of President Tru- 
man’s letter to Soviet President 
Nikolai Shvernik? 

In its resolution, the Congress of 
the United States declared its friend- 
ship for the Russian people. It spoke 
of “artificial barriers separating the 
American people from the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R.” and depriving the 
latter of the chance “to learn of the 
desire of the American people to live 
in friendship with all other nations.” 

In transmitting the resolution to 
Moscow, President Truman declared 
that he “sincerely approves” it. “The 
sentiments which have found their 
expression in the resolution,” he 
said, “may help to establish better 
understanding of the aims and inten- 
tions of the United States.” Soviet 
President Shvernik replied with a 
long message in which he accused the 
United States, in familiar fashion, of 
hostility and hypocrisy. 

It is essential that we show some 
consistency. If the United States in- 
tends to direct appeals to the Russian 
people for a common struggle against 
their Communist oppressors, it can- 
not at the same time issue propa- 
ganda against the Russian people and 
encourage programs for the dismem- 
berment of Russia. If, on the other 
hand, dismemberment is regarded as 
the only solution, then Shvernik is 
right and the friendly messages of 
President Truman and Congress are 
pure hypocrisy. 

(First of three articles) 
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The Meeting 
at Zagreb 


Tito's ‘peace’ conference of intellectuals failed 


because its participants weren't representative 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


ZACREB 
T WAS PAST MIDNIGHT when the 
| train pulled into Zagreb. This 
was another world. Every sight and 
smell was a new and surprising ex- 
perience. Ragged peasants every- 
where, their fine, tragic faces heavy 
with fatigue, their bundles and babies 
and loose fowl cramming every inch 
of the way. The deep, full-throated 
sound of some improvised waiting- 
room choir rang through the station. 
The two girl tourists who had been 
in my train nudged each other... . 
This was the first and last “Balkan 
impression” one could get during the 
week of the Yugoslav Peace Confer- 
ence in Zagreb. Morning, noon and 
night were filled with talk. Session 
followed session in the handsome 
Croatian Sobor, the parliament build- 
ing set in an archaic square of the 
old town. There were some 150 dele- 
gates from Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, and they kept each other 
busy. By the fifth day, the running 
gag in the corridors was: “Has any- 
body yet seen a real Yugoslav?” 
Why had the Yugoslav Commu- 
nists called the conference? Prob- 
ably out of a vague feeling that one 
can’t build anti-Stalinism in one 
country. Tito, now cut off from com- 


rades of a lifetime, is seeking out 
new friends—and not so much in 
the hope of building some kind of 
new International (he is wise enough 
to understand that this would never 
get beyond splinter-group futility) as 
in order to rally the West behind the 
Yugoslav struggle and to impress 
the East that he no longer stands 
alone. A formidable task, and the 
Yugoslav party couldn’t quite bring 


"it off. Its efforts were pitifully short 


on shrewdness, competence and, sad 
to relate, sincerity. What was needed 
was a frank, open-hearted directness 
which might have struck a chord. 
Instead, they fumbled and blustered 
to arrange a conference so lacking in 
dynamic appeal that, after the first 
few days, the greatest part of a huge 
corps of expectant foreign correspon- 
dents had drifted away. 

Who had been invited? First and 
most conspicuously, neutralists, pa- 
cifists and utlra-leftists, persons of 
slight standing in the West who 
could neither command support 
there, nor help effectively in the 
struggle against Stalinist imperial- 
ism. (Messages poured in from the 
U.S.A.—from Freda Kirchwey, Stan- 
ley Isaacs, Kirtley Mather, Harlow 
Shapley. . . .) Negotiations with the 





This is the second of three articles by Melvin J. Lasky on his recent trip 
to Yugoslavia for the Zagreb conference of intellectuals for “peace.” 


The first, published last week, described an interview with Tito. 


Next 


week’s concluding article deals with the fate of the Yugoslav people. For 
another view of Zagreb, see the letter by Gilbert A. Harrison on page 27. 
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Congress for Cultural Freedom to 
send men like Bertrand Russell, Sid- 
ney Hook, David Rousset and Ernst 
Reuter to Zagreb were broken off 
by the Yugoslavs. They felt more 
at ease with their International of 
woolly-heads. And what woolly-heads! 

On the very first day, a pompous 
“progressive” British lawyer (who 
had been a “peace-fighter” in Warsaw 
the year before) stood up and de- 
manded the release of all war-crim- 





MOSHE PIJADE: 


FRONT ROW SEAT 


inals. (Moshe Piyade in the first row, 
and General Popovich in the last, 
gulped hard.) Another delegate cried 
that “the only answer to the cold 
war is a hot peace.” (The press sec- 
tion roared.) A third pleaded for a 
global neutral zone from Sweden to 
India, via Germany. 

An English pacifist thought the 
whole world was being unfair to the 
Soviet Union and surely the peace- 
loving Slavs didn’t have to be so 
“hostile” to the Russians. A dark- 
skinned singer (intended, in the 
brain-storm of the year, as a female 
counterpart to Paul Robeson) in- 
sisted that Handel’s key of F-sharp 
major was the transcendental key, 
the key to eternal peace—“let us try 
a new, an uncharted course of con- 
structive action for peace by singing 
together.” 

To be sure, politically speaking, 
the Yugoslavs meant well. The open- 
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_ hours of platitudes: 





ing keynote speech by Josef Vidmar 
was essentially sound: It stood firm 
against Soviet aggression and 
stressed the urgency of Western col- 
lective security. But then came 48 
(1) violence 
will not solve any problems; (2) we 
must get to know each other; (3) 
nations should cooperate; (4) the 
world should federate; (5) disarma- 
ment would be wonderful; (6) pow- 
er-politics is awful; (7) everybody 
should be equal and nobody more 
equal. 

In none of this was there a serious 
political offensive on the part of the 
neutralists. There was just the usual 
mélange of sentimental pacifism, 
snide anti-Americanism and open de- 
featism. Pastor Niemdller argued 
that “of course, I would prefer peace 
with all my liberties, but if the price 
of peace is the infringement of some 
of my liberties, then. . . .” Agnes 
Humbert complained about Holly- 
wood and foreign uniforms disturb- 
ing the French landscape. Edith 
Thomas insisted that “the U.S.S.R. 
spoke of peace and meant imperial- 
ism, and the U.S.A. spoke of liberty 
and meant capitalism.” 

As the week-end approached, there 
was a clear division in the conference. 
A small group of excellent French- 
men (led by Georges Altman and the 
trade-unionist André Lafond), as- 
sisted by a few Americans and Brit- 
ons (Gilbert Harrison of the AVC, 
Professor Philip Mosely, Richard 
Lowenthal), succeeded in rallying 
the pro-Western defense forces. They 
protested vociferously when, behind 
the scenes, a drafting committee was 
selected with an overwhelming neu- 
tralist majority. The Yugoslavs fell 
out amnong themselves publicly. Vlad- 
imir Dedijer had to step in and di- 
vert the course of events. What pos- 
sible interest vould Tito have in sup- 
porting the defeatist elements in a 
campaign against the Atlantic Pact, 
which was, after all, the basis of his 
own national security? The Yugo- 
slavs had begun to see the light. 
Dedijer swore: “Those goddamned 
neutralists! .. .” 
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The final resolution is, needless to 
say, no earth-shaking document. Nor 
could it, under the circumstances, be 
anything more than a formalistic 
statement of the rights of small na- 
tions within the protective interna- 
tional framework of the United Na- 
tions. The Yugoslav social and 
political order being what it is, no 
flaming appeal to “the free spirit of 
man” or “the revolutionary cause of 
human freedom” could avoid the 
note of disingenuousness. Albert 
Camus, in his eloquent message, had 
said: “To find the ways and means 
which lead to peace is not easy. What 
we can and must do is to indicate 
the path which surely does not lead 
there—the path of concentration 
camps, police states, colonialism and 
exploitation. . . .” It was regrettable 
that this, at least, had not been under- 
lined at Zagreb. The realistic high- 
light of the conference was a most 
militant speech by the Czech refugee, 
Bohumil Lausman, which seemed to 
indicate that if the Titoists could 
have no real popular echo in the East 
they could still do much to unsettle 
Stalin’s Cominform apparatus. 

All in all, it was a week of lost 
opportunities; and the failure was 
not all on the Yugoslav side. It was 
painful to note how most of the 
Americans here (and not only here) 
remained singularly unconvincing. 
They are men of good will— and 
good opinions — but quite without 
impact. It is perfectly all right to 
agree with the main lines of Ameri- 
can foreign policy (I do); but it is 
unfortunate to sound so completely 
like official spokesmen for a State 
philosophy. Americans abroad al- 
ways find themselves catapulted into 
a total defense of their “way of life.” 
Americans have to learn to speak to 
Europe less as patriots and more as 
cosmopolitan members of a larger 
transatlantic community. 

Zagreb, to its credit, made a start 
in achieving communication among 
various non-Stalinist groups. There 
were many Africans and Asians pres: 
ent, and Tito is evidently making a 


significant long-range effort to divert — 


the dreamy devotion of colonial revo- 
lutionaries to Russia in the direction 
of his own, possibly more appealing 
brand of independent non-imperial 
Communism. Of more immediate im- 
portance is the developing exchange 
between Yugoslavia and the West. 
The Iron Curtain has been raised. A 
trickle of ideas (through non-Com- 
munist publications) is coming into 
the country. The Government has 
made many mistakes, has admitted 
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some of them, is fumbling about for 
new methods and orientations. Tito 
and his party are, of course, some- 
thing less than happy now that they 
have to reconsider Lenin and Bol- 
shevism, but they would be even un- 
happier in Karaganda. The people 
are sniffing “the fresh new wind from 
the West,” are still deeply suspicious 
about programs for liberalization and 
democratization, but are grateful for 
every relaxing measure. 

Zagreb was a fairly representative 
sign of the times. The conference was 
no great thing, but it certainly was 
not a Potemkin-facade arranged by 
totalitarians. At bottom, there was 
something genuine about the Yugo- 
slav attempt to get themselves out of 
their own dark, dusty corner. It is 
part of a most curious and fascinat- 
ing process of de-Stalinization—a 
tortuous but hopeful development 
which it would be a tragedy for the 
West to ignore. 








By Norman Thomas 


Capitalism, 


Socialism 


BOUT THE TIME of the First World War, one very 

frequently heard the confident assertions: “Capital- 
ism is the cause of war,” and “only socialism can bring 
peace.” One hears such opinions less frequently today; 
nevertheless, one still hears them or opinions on Amer- 
ican foreign policy which presuppose their truth. It is an 
odd fact that many of the same people who in one mood 
tell you “only socialism can bring secure peace,” in an- 





This article marks a complete revolution in socialist 
thinking. For decades, socialists everywhere believed 
that capitalism of itself bred wars, and that socialism 
of itself would end them. Such prophets as Eduard 
Bernstein (see cut), who pointed to nationalism and 
° absolutism as equally serious 
causes of war, went unheard. 
The last three decades have 
made Bernstein seem all the 
wiser. The destruction of Rus- 
sian and German democracy in 
the name of a “higher” social- 
ism, the evolution of a quasi- 
egalitarian American “capital- 
ism,” the fate of the League of 
Nations (scorned by many so- 
cialists) and the UN (praised by 
most)—each of these develop- 
ments has underlined the basic premises of Bernstein’s 
analysis: Internationalism and democracy are the keys 
to peace, and they must be the heart of socialism. 
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and 


WAR 


A re-examination of some old Socialist slogans 





HIROSHIMA VICTIM: WHOSE FAULT? 


other mood argue that it would be comparatively easy to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement with Stalin (whom they 
do not regard as socialist) or to preserve peace without 
armament. The same people who say that “only socialism 
can bring peace” urge upon the American Government— 
which they stigmatize as capitalist—a sort of policy 
which the socialist government of Great Britain never un- 
dertook or recommended. 

But before we pass on the practical effect of espousing 
these slogans, it would be well to inquire into their truth. 
That, carefully defined, they contain some element of 
truth is fairly obvious. From time immemorial, war has 
had an economic taproot, and when the dominant form 
of the economy became capitalist, capitalism acquired 
responsibility for wars. Quite clearly, an ideal and abid- 
ing peace depends upon the world-wide extension of fra- 
ternity and mutual aid, a faith which has given spiritual 
vitality to socialism. But those who say “only socialism 
can give us peace” mean something more than that. Let 
us then look at these dogmatic assertions in the light of 
the historical record. 

Unquestionably, the earliest struggles which could 
properly be called wars arose out of strife for the posses- 
sion of hunting, pasture and farming lands and later out 
of desire for gold and slaves. Hungry tribes felt no ethical 
hesitation in getting food where they could find it. Con- 
quering tribesmen soon discovered that it was more ad- 
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vantageous to enslave than to exterminate their enemies. 
Very early, the satisfaction of the desire for power must 
have gone along with a pure economic urge as a cause 
for war. Such desire became more and more important 
with the development of various civilizations. Even the 
little man swells with pride when he contemplates the 
power of his tribe or nation. 

Once I was inclined to think that wars could be ade- 
quately explained in terms of desire for profit and power 
over others. Conversely, of course, some tribes and na- 
tions fought for security or liberty as opposed to the 
imposition of power by an enemy. I was. aware that many 
wars had been fought in the name of various religions, 
but at one time that seemed mostly a rationalization, a 
moral cloak for more selfish passions. Now I have lived 
long enough to believe that a religion or any ideology 
strongly held may be a primary cause of a war even when 
it is mixed with other motives. I know that men some- 
times love their prejudices as much as their property, and 
many, more than their lives. This is certainly true of con- 
victions which rise above the level of prejudices. 

The present drive of Stalin’s Communism for universal 
power is a complex thing, but it cannot be understood un- 
less one remembers that Communism, despite its corrup- 
tion with the achievement of power, still has the force of 
a secular religion, fanatically held. 

Turning from these general considerations to the wars 
of modern times, it will be generally agreed that big and 
little conflicts have been waged for territory, for markets, 
for sources of supply of raw materials and for places in 
which dominant groups in strong nations could more 
profitably invest their surplus capital than at home. More- 
over, the race in armaments has of itself unloosed pas- 
sions and provoked incidents which contribute to the 
coming of war. World War I is a notable example. After 
Napoleon’s time, the race of armaments was always un- 
dertaken in the name of defense. But consciously or un- 
consciously, it was supported as a way to provide employ- 
ment and to bolster up the domestic economy of European 
nations. And that economy, of course, was capitalist. 


NATIONALISM AS WAR CAUSE 


Nevertheless, the modern capitalist period of history 
from 1815 to 1914 was freer of large wars than many 
other periods. The wars that did occur, including World 
War I, could not have been explained to the inquiring 
visitor from Mars simply as expressions of capitalist 
rivalry. The concept of nationalism must be brought in. 
Capitalism suggests a war between classes. But primarily 
the wars of the last 150 years have been between nations. 
Rivalry for markets and sources of raw materials in- 
volved war or the risk of war because the world was or- 
ganized into tightly organized nations, each claiming 
exclusive sovereignty which put it above international 
and moral law. The exponents of a pure laissez-faire 
capitalism generally looked askance at tariffs and other 
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expressions of nationalism which involved economic con- 
flict. Often they were anti-imperialist. The rival imperial- 
isms of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were 
born of the union of nationalism and capitalism. 

After World War I, capitalism everywhere was pro- 
foundly changed. In every nation, including our own, it 
took on aspects of state capitalism. There was much state 
ownership and more state control. The economics of 
Hitler’s Germany was the economics of state capitalism. 
To an even greater degree, the economics of Communist 
Russia has become the economics of a police state. The 
growth of the collectivist principle in terms of the inter- 
ests of states intensified economic conflicts and tended to 
make wars more likely and more deadly than they had 
been under the older private capitalism with its concepts 
of free markets and a universal gold standard. 


CAN SOCIALISM BRING PEACE? 


The facts which I have been reciting are familiar to 
students and are not likely to be seriously challenged. A 
critic may truthfully say that my statement is too brief 
and over-simplified. So it is, but space did not permit a 
complete study of war. Yet if my statement is too brief, 
how dangerously inadequate for proper understanding is 
the dogmatic statement, “Capitalism is the cause of war.” 
The nearest one can come to a summary statement would 
be something like this: 

The wars of the last 150 years have arisen out of im- 
perial strife for power and profit. The contending imper- 
ialisms were born of nationalism and capitalism. The 
form of those imperialisms has greatly changed since 
World War I as a result of the growth of state capitalism, 
the persistence of passionate nationalism, the awakening 
of industrially backward peoples and, above all, the rise 
of international Communism as a crusading secular re- 
ligion. 

Now let us examine the assertion that “only socialism 
can bring lasting peace.” In its simplest form, this state- 
ment implies a faith in the magic of a beloved word, or 
possibly a more mundane faith in the efficacy of collecti- 
vism per se to make men walk in the paths of peace. It 
overlooks the fact that, however lofty the international 
ideals of socialism, it has had to work within nations. It 
has had to consider the interests of the workers of each 
particular nation which, under our system of economic 
nationalism, are not identical—certainly not in the short 
run. Where it has come to power, it has had to administer 
national states. Someone—I think it was Paul-Henri 
Spaak—made the caustic but true remark that the one 
thing which socialists have best learned to nationalize is 
their own socialism. 

The weakest part of the admirable statement of Aims 
and Tasks adopted by the Frankfurt conference which re- 
constituted the Socialist International was that dealing 
with a policy for peace with freedom and the ultimate 
achievement of a desirable federal world government. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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WAR CONTINUED 


There was little said about any way of transferring in- 
evitable conflict out of the realm of atomic war. Some 
sound general principles were laid down, but of necessity 
the congress had to leave their application to national 
socialist parties, some of which have a high responsibility 
in the governments of the nations in which they function. 

Socialism as socialism has made little or no contribu- 
tion to the vital business of bringing about a United 
States of Europe. Socialist parties, for understandable rea- 
sons, have taken the most opposite positions on the 
Schuman plan for integrating the coal and iron industry 
in Western Europe. 

On the vexing question of rearmament in Western Ger- 
many, it would seem to be a fair summary of Kurt Schu- 
macher’s Socialist position to say that he wants no army 
until he can be commander-in-chief. I discovered in Ger- 
many that all German Socialists do not fully agree with 
their leader on this point, but they go along with him 
publicly. Outside of Germany, socialists would greatly 
prefer Schumacher and his party to Dr. Adenauer and 
his coalition for guiding and controlling the rearmament 
of Germany under any conceivable plan. But very few 
of them would be willing to agree that the problem could 
be solved solely by a Socialist victory in the next election 
in West Germany. 


‘PEACE’ AND ‘NO WAR’ 


The socialist who wants to express his belief in so- 
cialism as the sole basis of peace must be further embar- 
rassed by the fact that the very word socialism has taken 
a dreadful beating. Hitler’s party was the National So- 
cialist party. Stalin says that under his Communist party, 
socialism has already been achieved in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the way to communism. 
But all democratic socialists would passionately reject 
Hitler’s defamation of the name and Stalin’s betrayal of 
the ideal. At the very least, any statement on socialism 
and peace should be amended to read “only democratic 
socialism can bring us true peace.” 

That statement can be defined in such idealistic terms 
ef mutual aid as to express a truth. This truth will be 
more valid if a distinction is made between the avoiding 
of World War III and the establishing of lasting or abid- 
ing peace. The best guarantee of secure peace is, of 
course, a fellowship of free men who will harness our 
marvelous technical skills only for the destruction of 
poverty and not of one another. This, it may be truthfully 
claimed, is the ideal of democratic socialism. It is not, 
however, a political program such as socialists must ad- 
vance in the immediate effort to resist Communist aggres- 
sion without world war. It is rather a statement on the 
level with similar statements by church leaders to the 
effect that there can be no true peace apart from a return 
to religion, or a return to God. 

In such statements, “religion” is even more in need of 
definition than socialism. There has been no more shock- 
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ing organized violence in our violent times than the com. 
munal strife and massacres attending the partition of 
India. Both Hindus and Moslems killed in the name of 
religion. Gandhi was a nobly religious man, but so was 
his assassin religious—fanatically religious. 

The plain truth is that no dogmatic ideology, religious 
or political, can be the basis for peace. Our one hope is 
to get men to live together even if they differ honestly in 
respect ‘to important convictions. We must insist that 
differences must be fought out in the realm of ideas and 
through democratic institutions, rather than by war. To 
say that only Christianity, or only socialism, or only 
Communism, or only Islam, can be the basis of peace 
may be to invite strife upon which God, Allah or Karl 





KREMLIN ‘SOCIALISTS’: BETRAYED THE IDEAL 
Marx will be asked to bestow his blessing. With all their 


faults, secular states which arose in the Western world 
had the great virtue of enabling men to live together with- 
out violence on the basis of common citizenship rather 
than on the basis of a common religion. The ultimate 
hope of peace is the achievement of “one world,” but that 
hope is falsified or denied by the belief that the proper 
political organization of one world requires the universal 
acceptance of one dogmatic political or religious creed. 

A federation of free nations must have room for many 
religions. It will need the spirit of fraternity, which is the 
glory of democratic socialism at its best but which is 
not confined to democratic socialism. 

We are learning from experience the advantage of 
flexibility of human institutions. There is more than one 
way to practice mutual aid, and in variety of economic 
devices lies hope for both freedom and progress. No one 
socialist platform or program can be infallible for any 
one country, let alone the world. I was well content with 
the socialist platforms on which I ran in 1944 and 1948. 
But they were not the last word for America, much less 
the whole world. In applying them or any other socialist 
statements, the socialist must remember that “the letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.” 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
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NDREI VISHINSKY’S derisive 
A icveh. in reply to the arms-in- 
spection plan advanced in the UN by 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France, should echo around the 
world. It certainly puts all Commu- 
nist talk about peace, to be assured 
by reduction in armaments, in proper 
perspective. 

Although there is reason to doubt 
whether a scheme of arms reduction, 
policed by mutual inspection, could 
function in an atmosphere of inter- 
national distrust, the general prin- 
ciple that any arms-limitation con- 
vention must be accompanied by 
foolproof guarantees against viola- 
tion is unassailable. If Vishinsky im- 
agines that any non-Communist gov- 
ernment would take Stalin’s word 
alone as proof that the Soviet Union 
was cutting its armaments or destroy- 
ing its atomic bombs, his state of 
mind must be truly laughable. 

But the Allied disarmament pro- 
posal, despite its summary rejection 
by Vishinsky, served as a “spoiling” 
peace offensive and took the edge 
off Vishinsky’s habitual hypocritical 
declamations. It should inspire seri- 
ous thinking in America and West- 
ern Europe about the implications of 
agreed arms limitation, about the 
possible nature and effectiveness of 
inspection as a guarantee that an 
arms agreement was being kept. 

Furthermore, Vishinsky’s laugh 
must ring rather unpleasantly in the 
ears of those pacifists and woolly- 
minded non-Communists who have 
been impressed by various aspects of 
Soviet peace propaganda. Here the 
“Anglo-American warmongers” pro- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Iron Curtain— 
Barrier to Peace 


pose a novel, far-reaching scheme of 
armaments limitation, to be enforced 
by mutual inspection — something 
new in international relations—and 
the reply is not a serious analysis, a 
suggestion that this or that feature of 
the proposal be revised, but a jeer- 
ing laugh. This should be the final 
crusher for Soviet peace offensives— 
except for fellow-travelers and those 
who are so incurably gullible that 
their good opinion is hardly worth 
seeking. 

What makes the disarmament pro- 
posal unthinkable in Soviet eyes is 
that it would perforce lift the Iron 
Curtain to a degree inconceivable in 
totalitarian psychology. When one 
turns from agreed arms limitation to 
other issues of the cold war, one per- 
petually meets this impediment. 

Consider, for example, Korea. 
Thanks to General Ridgway’s “no 
nonsense” tactics, the divergences 
about a military demarcation line 
have steadily narrowed to the point 
where an agreement may be within 
reach. But this would be only a be- 
ginning. An effective truce would im- 
ply concrete mutual assurances that 
new offensives were not being 
planned. Some system of agreed be- 
hind-the-lines inspection would be 
necessary to replace the present air 
reconnaissance missions. 

If all goes smoothly—a large and 
uncertain “if”—a cease-fire in Korea 
would finally lead to a mutual with- 
drawal of UN and Chinese forces. 
Here again, verification would be 
highly necessary. But all this would 
depend on the willingness and ability 
of the North Korean Communist rul- 


ers to lift the curtain which they 
have maintained against all but 
Communists and their sympathizers. 

The issue is similar in Germany. 
The belated conversion of Western 
governments to the idea of rearming 
West Germany has dismayed the 
Kremlin more than any other devel- 
opment in the cold war. Under So- 
viet prodding, the East German Com- 
munist regime has been showering 
West Germany with proposals for 
unification. 

The great majority of Germans, 
West and East, want to see their 
country reunited. But only a negli- 
gible minority of Germans would 
want Germany united on the East 
German totalitarian model. On this 
point, there is full agreement between 
Chancellor Adenauer’s supporters 
and the Social Democrats. 

A free election is thus the indis- 
pensable minimum condition for Ger- 
man unity. But what is a free elec- 
tion? It is quite conceivable that the 
Communist “Socialist Unity party” 
might win an election in East Ger- 
many, if it were held immediately, 
even without stuffing ballot boxes or 
openly terrorizing the voters. Before 
a genuinely free ballot could be 
taken, the whole structure of dictator- 
ship would have to be dismantled. 
Before there could be really free vot- 
ing, there would have to be freedom 
of press and political organization, 
the release of all political prisoners, 
the ability of representatives of all 
parties to move about freely. 

The Iron Curtain bobs up in con- 
nection with every well-meant scheme 
for abating the cold war. How much 
East-West trade is possible while 
businessmen can read about the ex- 
periences of Mr. Vogeler? What as- 
surance of free and honest reporting 
behind the Iron Curtain can there be 
so long as William Oatis is held in a 
Czechoslovak jail? All American 
propaganda—in the United Nations, 
over the Voice of America, every- 
where—should focus on the Iron 
Curtain as a main threat to peace 
and liberty—and should keep ham- 
mering on this theme day and night. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Forrestal and National Security 


The Forrestal Diaries. 


Edited by Walter Millis, with E. S. Duffield. 


Viking. 581 pp. $5.00. 


THESE ARE NOT, in any ordinary 
sense, diaries. Apart from a few 
letters, what this volume includes of 
Forrestal are selections from a series 
of memoranda, dated from July 4, 
1944 to shortly before his death in 
1949. Forrestal evidently dictated 
these as records of what interested 
or concerned him in meetings, con- 
ferences, official meals, etc. He does 
not seem to have had any systematic 
plan in mind, not even completeness, 
although the editor suggests that they 
may have been thought of as material 
for a book. 


Thus, only half of the present 


volume is Forrestal, since Mr. Millis, 
not sharing the view that the work 
of the ideal editor is impersonal and 
anonymous, has added about a hun- 
dred thousand of his own words of 
“connecting narrative’ and “inter- 
pretative comment.” The Forrestal 
selections were made from a cache 
of nearly three thousand pages. These 
have been combed by the White 
House and the Defense Department, 
in the interests of “security”—a con- 
cept which has become in our day, if 
still finite, then certainly unbounded, 
and which can serve equally well to 
shield a colleague’s reputation, or 
confound an enemy. Since the editor 
frankly lists several additional cri- 
teria for exclusion, ranging from dis- 
cussion of Pearl Harbor (“already,” 
he assures us, “public property”) to 
“a certain number of references to 
persons, by name, which might raise 
questions of fairness, if not of libel,” 
the barbarian reader cannot judge in- 
dependently whether this book is a 
fair sample. 

Nevertheless, fair or not, for the 
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student of that darkest mystery of our 
time (pace Churchill), the workings 
of the U. S. Government, these 
Forrestal notes are worth reading. 
Through the words of a man unblind- 
ed by either metaphysics or art, re- 
markably selfless in devotion to his 
job and country, and free, seemingly, 
of partisan interest, we may be 
present with him at these gatherings 
of Cabinet, National Security Coun- 
cil, State-War-Navy Committee and 
White House Luncheon, where the 
decade’s destiny shaped the agenda. 
These were the years of the war’s 
end, the Japanese surrender, de- 
mobilization, the painful cooling of 
the pro-Soviet fire, Palestine, the Tru- 
man Doctrine, military reorganiza- 
tion, the Marshall Plan, oil in the 
Middle East, the Berlin blockade, 
and the Communist conquest of 
China. Such problems of “national 
security,” both military and political, 
occupied Forrestal as Secretary of 
the Navy and as the first Secretary 
of the unified Defense Establishment. 
For the citizen, also, they are the 
determining problems of that time. 

Who, then, runs the foreign and 
military affairs of the United States? 
Who is in charge of these matters 
of “national security”? If we accept 
the answer that is given or implied 
in these Forrestal accounts, it is first 
of all the President. The President, 
or at any rate President Truman as 
here pictured during this period, is 
not a figurehead but the real chief. 
He gives the final answers, and makes 
the basic decisions. The evidence of 
the Forrestal notes is that Truman 
understands, accepts and firmly ex- 
ercises this responsibility. 


The President seems to function, 
more particularly, as leading member 
of the group of professional poli- 
ticians: the politicians, some in the 
Congress, some in the Cabinet or 
attached to the White House or 


merely to the President personally, 
who run the party and electoral 
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machine. These professional _poli- 
ticians constitute, as a group, one of 
the directing elements. 

The second element is made up of 
what might be called “civilian ex- 
perts’—men who have made their 
mark in civilian life, in business, 
finance or law, and who enter Gov- 
ernment service not as a permanent 
career or from  machine-political 
connections, but, ordinarily, in re 
sponse to some emergency situation 
like war or economic crisis. In 1944, 
this group was represented by, for 
example, Forrestal himself, Henry L. 
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Stimson, Robert Lovett, Robert P. 
Patterson, John J. McCloy and, in 
a slightly different sense, by Stuart 
Symington and Averell Harriman. 

Third, there is the group of per- 
manent “career people”’—the “top” 
professional bureaucrats and military 
men. Of this group, such persons as 
Bohlen, Kennan, Norstad, Denfeld, 
Nimitz, Spaatz figure in Forrestal’s 
accounts. Oddly enough, if we were 
to judge by this source alone, George 
Marshall should be classified among 
the politicians rather than as a career 
man. 

Representatives of all three of 
these groups always take part in the 
resolution of the important crises. 
However, the relative weight of the 
three is by no means equal. It is the 
group of professional politicians, led 
by the President, that wields pre- 
dominant power. The influence of the 
civilians or bureaucrats is for the 
most part derivative. That is, they in- 
fluence decisions not in their own 
right and on their autonomous 
authority, but by winning the trust 
or confidence or support of profes- 
sional politicians. In the American 
governmental system, not surpris- 
ingly, what counts most is effective 
control of votes, which is acquired 
through the political machines. Next 
is money, in the direct form of con- 
tributions to the party treasuries. 
Unless desperately needed, knowl- 
edge, technical capacity and imper- 
sonal loyalty are minor, and even 
dubious, assets. 

The patterned differences among 
the three groups in the governmental 
leadership obtrude quite plainly from 
Forrestal’s notes. The “civilian ex- 
perts,” like Forrestal himself or 
Stimson, reasoning “abstractly” in 
terms of an implicit idea of national 
interest, oppose rapid demobilization 
in late 1945, urge tempering of the 
pro-Zionist policy in the Middle East, 
question the prudence of the course 
in China. . . . The professional poli- 
ticians report, from the real world 
(or what they take to be real), that 
“the people” insist on demobilization, 
that Zionists are among the principal 
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contributors to party funds, that 
Chiang has lost popular confidence. 
The bureaucrats give, as a rule, 
fairly accurate information, but trail 
off into vagueness and “wait and 
see,” when it comes time for decid- 
ing. 

If we go by these diaries, the 
United States did not have during 
these years a “foreign policy” in any 
conscious or long-term sense. The 
approach to the problems of national 
security is that of what Marxists call 
“vulgar empiricism.” Actions are im- 


‘ provised, at the last moment, as a de- 


fensive response to issues imposed by 
history. It is almost as if historical 
foresight, especially of the dangerous 
or grim, were thought to be un- 
patriotic, and rather indecent. As a 
result, there is a perpetual recurrence 
of “emergencies.” When events, not 
we, are master, then everything new 
that happens, unanticipated and un- 
prepared for, must be an emergency. 
The nation cannot assume a general 
strategic initiative, and thereby con- 
trol events, since the initiative pre- 
supposes a goal deliberately chosen 
in advance, and deliberately pursued. 
The country is tied to the tail of his- 
tory. 

The men whose names are on these 
pages are by no means stupid. Many 
of them, conspicuously Forrestal him- 
self, are talented, shrewd, dynamic, 
and very hard-working. Except for 
sports like Henry Wallace, and. per- 
haps Harry Hopkins, they are the 
least ideological of leaders. They are 
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also incredibly ignorant, even of 
those facts of history and political 
life which are readily available, and 
reasonably well known to the politi- 
cal leaders as well as the scholars of 
many other nations of both past and 
present. Their wide-eyed dismay as, 
in Forrestal’s account of these post- 
war years, they gradually piece to- 
gether some of the repellent Soviet 
truths, is almost pathetic, like the 
confusions of adolescents coming 
haltingly to grip with the monsters 
of sex. 

This lack of ideology, and even 
this ignorance, have been in some 
respects an advantage. They have 
accompanied, and in part are equiva- 
lent to, a lack of dogmatism, a 
flexibility, a willingness to learn, and 
—in comparison with the leadership 
of other nations—a greater freedom 
toward the new. These qualities are 
often reflected in this book. They 
have served rather well in a past 
which, for these silver-spooned United 
States, has been so lavish in its favors 
that a wide margin for error, and a 
sufficient time for correction, have 
always been given. 

In the tighter squeeze that seems 
to lie ahead, it may be desirable, as 
it is certainly possible, to add some- 
what more of wisdom, clarity and 
prescience to the conduct of the na- 
tion’s business. Forrestal’s leap from 
the hospital window may have been 
a purely personal act. As a symbolic 
close to, and comment on, his final 
years, it is not encouraging. 


—and others 


















HICKS 


ALTHOUGH WE ARE TOLD from 
time to time that the novel is fin- 
ished, hundreds of novels are pub- 
lished annually, and some of our 
most serious and most talented 
writers continue to use the form. 
For such writers, the great advan- 
tage of the novel is its flexibility: 
It can be almost anything they want 
to make it. But the novel is not only 
an art form; it also performs an im- 
portant function in our kind of so- 
ciety. Reading fiction is one of the 
ways in which we learn what other 
people are like and how they live, 
and, in our heterogeneous civiliza- 
tion, that is something we want and 
need to know. At its best, certainly, 
the novel offers more than informa- 
tion, but information is one of the 
novel’s values, and it is the only 
value many novels have. 

J. P. Marquand owes his popular- 
ity to his remarkable gifts as an in- 
terpreter of the American upper 
classes. He began by portraying the 
old aristocracy in process of decay, 
but then he turned to the new ari- 
stocracy, which is the aristocracy of 
success, and showed us a series of 
small-town boys who made good in 
manufacturing, the theater and 
banking. His eye for the significant 
detail—better, I think, than Sinclair 
Lewis’s ever was—has not only given 
his books great sociological signifi- 
cance but has made them a pleasure 
to read. 

In Melville Goodwin, U.S.A. 
(Little, Brown, $3.75), Mr. Mar- 
quand has strayed a little distance 
from his chosen path. There are two 
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stories in the book, and one of them, 
the story of the narrator, Sid Skelton, 
who has a completely fortuitous rise 
to high success in radio, is straight 
Marquand. In the other, Marquand 
has tried to interpret the military 
mind, specifically the mind of General 
Melville Goodwin, a small-town boy 
who went to West Point, fought with 
distinction in World War I, suffered 
the tediums of the years between the 
wars, and had his chance in World 
War II. The war brought him rank 


‘ and glory, but it was an incident in- 


volving a Russian soldier in Berlin 
in 1949 that gave him fame. The at- 
tendant publicity provides the occa- 
sion for the exploration of the gen- 
eral’s mind, and he is encouraged 
in the process of self-revelation by 
an indiscreet love affair. 

Since professional soldiers are go- 
ing to be important to us for a long 
time and will probably have an in- 
creasing influence on our national 
life, we would do well to try to 
understand their minds, and, though 
I can only guess, my hunch is that 
many of Marquand’s insights are 
valid. His Melville Goodwin is not 
only self-consistent; he is consistent 
with what the real generals have told 
us about themselves and with what 
we can read between their lines. Mar- 
quand obviously doesn’t know him 
as well as he knows Sid Skelton, but 
he knows a lot. 

In making Sid Skelton tell both his 
own story and General Goodwin’s, 
Marquand has let himself in for some 
narrative problems that he has han- 
dled with less than his usual finesse, 


but the juxtaposition of the two 
characters is absolutely right. Skel- 
ton distrusts the values of Radio City 
and Fairfield County, but he has 
nothing better to offer. He is, to use 
Erich Fromm’s terminology, a mar- 
keter—albeit a reluctant one. The 
general’s values, on the other hand, 
are so deeply implanted that even in 
moments of crisis he cannot really 
question them. To fall back again 
on Fromm and Riesman, the general 
remains an inner-directed character 
in an other-directed society. By 
bringing the two types together, Mar- 
quand tells us a good deal about 
both of them. 

As has often been pointed out, 
American novelists have written rela- 
tively little about the well-to-do and 
almost nothing about the very rich. 
The important exception, of course, 
is Scott Fitzgerald, whose Tender is 
the Night (Scribner’s, $3.50) is now 
published in a revised version, with 
an introduction and notes by Mal- 
colm Cowley. The only drastic 
change is the arrangement of the 
material in chronological order, so 
that the account of Dick Diver’s 
meeting with Nicole comes at the 
beginning. As Mr. Cowley says, this 
arrangement has one great advan- 
tage: It makes clear that what is im- 
portant is what happens to Dick, 
not what happens to Rosemary. No 
such simple operation, however, 
could save the book, which remains 
a haunting disappointment. 

What Fitzgerald wanted to do in 
the novel was to “show a man who 
is a natural idealist, a spoiled priest, 
giving in for various causes to the 
ideas of the haute bourgeoisie, and 
in his rise to the top of the social 
world losing his idealism, his talent 
and turning to drink and dissipa- 
tion.” At one time, he intended to go 
even further than that, and was plan- 
ning to make Dick Diver a secret 
Communist, who would send his son 
to Soviet Russia to be saved, while he 
himself went to his ruin. The Com- 
munist notion was quickly dropped, 
but to the end Fitzgerald thought of 
the books as an exposure of the idle 
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rich. At the same time, he was de- 
termined to show the leisure class 
“st their most truly brilliant and 
glamorous,” and of course he was 
remarkably susceptible to this bril- 
liance and glamour. Since we aren’t 
convinced that Dick Diver could ever 
have been a great psychologist, and 
since he is beautifully adapted to his 
leisure-class life, it seems gratuitous 
to blame his decay on the haute 
bourgeoisie. 

Despite its central weakness, how- 
ever, Tender is the Night has its own 
kind of magnificence. In one mem- 
orable scene after another, it sets be- 
fore us the life of the wealthy ex- 
patriates of the Twenties. But, more 
than that, it is a superb portrayal 
of failure. The causes of Dick Diver’s 
failure always elude us, but the pro- 
cess itself, in the last hundred pages 
or so of the novel, is overwhelmingly 
real and deeply tragic. 

Tender is the Night, though it is 
much more than that, is a social 
document, and Marquand’s great tal- 
ent is for a kind of documentation 
that is always illuminating and never 
tedious. Nancy Mitford, on the con- 
trary, needs no documentation. She 
is that rare thing, an author who 
can dream up a world of her own 
and make it so entertaining that the 
reader doesn’t care whether it’s real 
or not. Neither her British nor her 
French aristocrats in The Blessing 
(Random House, $3) give me the 
least illusion of reality: They are pure 
make-believe all the way through. 
As for her Americans, about whom 
I can speak with more assurance, 
they are probably the most richly 
implausible characters in all con- 
temporary fiction. Yet, the story 
whips along at so lively a pace, and 
with so many diverting incidents, 
that the reader doesn’t care whether 
the people are real or not until he 
has finished the book, and then 
cares only because the suspicion 
grows on him that Miss Mitford be- 
lieves some of the people to be not 
only real but admirable. 

Graham Greene is another author 
who can evoke “the willing suspen- 
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sion of disbelief,” but of late, as a 
serious Catholic novelist, he has 
found that too little, and has at- 
tempted the evocation of belief—his 
kind of belief. The End of the 
Affair (Viking, $3) is a skilfully 
written study of love, with elaborate 
analyses of emotional states in what 
is rather more a French than an Eng- 
lish tradition. As it moves from pro- 
fane to sacred love, we can follow 
Mr. Greene, for faith is an important 
human phenomenon, but when he 
asks us to accept miracles in confir- 
mation of faith, we draw back. His 
dénouement can satisfy only those 
who already believe; it is powerless 
to convert or convince or even to 
move those who have not been con- 
vinced on other grounds. 

C. P. Snow is engaged in writing 
a series of loosely related novels that 


will survey all the various levels of 
British society in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The third of the 
series to be published in this country 
is The Masters (Macmillan, $3.50), 
some of whose characters we have 
already met in The Light and the 
Dark and Time of Hope. The Masters 
is an extraordinary example of the 
way in which a novel can introduce 
us to a strange world, for all the ac- 
tion takes place within the walls of 
a college that is part of Cambridge 
University, and we encounter not 
only customs that are unfamiliar but 
a whole new vocabulary. Yet Mr. 
Snow is so successful that we do not 
merely accept his world, but find 
ourselves reflected in it. 

The novel is concerned with the 
election of the master of this college, 
and covers almost exactly a year, 
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from the first news of the incum- 
bent’s fatal illness to his death and 
the selection of his successor. Slowly, 
carefully, wisely, Mr. Snow sets be- 
fore us the characters of the dozen 
men who are concerned with the af- 
fair—the rival candidates, their ac- 
tive supporters, their passive sup- 
porters, and the undecided. Nothing 
sensational happens, and not much 
that one would normally think of as 
dramatic, and yet the reader’s excite- 
ment mounts steadily. We know these 
men so well—their hopes and fears, 
weaknesses and idiosyncrasies—that 
an academic teapot becomes big 
enough to hold a full-scale tempest. 
Even stranger and more bizarre is 
the setting of Joyce Cary’s Mister 
Johnson (Harper, $3), which was 
first published in England in 1939, 
but Mr. Cary, like Mr. Snow, has a 
gift for finding man in men. The 
scene is a British outpost in Nigeria, 
Fada by name. To Fada comes Mister 
Johnson, a young, half-educated 
clerk, irresponsible, untruthful and 
generally worthless, but with a great 
capacity for dramatizing life and 
enjoying it. We find ourselves liking 
Johnson, preposterous though he is, 
but we say to ourselves that he is 
only a child, with a child’s tenuous 
grip on reality. Cary, however, will 
not let us rest there; he compels us 
to recognize that the solid people in 
the book, Englishmen and _ natives 
alike, have their manias and myths, 
too. They are almost as crazy as 
Johnson, and he has more fun. His 
short, full life comes to a bad end, 
but even that he manages to trans- 
form to fit his picture of himself. 
In the books that made his Ameri- 
can reputation—The Horse’s Mouth 
and A Fearful Joy—Cary displayed 
his passionate admiration for vital- 
ity, in any form, and his great skill 
in communicating it. It is vitality 
that he respects, and forces us to 
respect, in the character of Mister 
Johnson. But, beyond that, the book 
asks some searching questions about 
human motivation. Rudbeck, John- 
son’s superior, loves to build roads, 
but he cannot tell why, any more 
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than Johnson can tell why he wants 
to marry Bamu. Cary imagines that 
the road into Fada might speak in 
this way to Rudbeck: “I’m smashing 
up the old Fada—I shall change 
everything and everybody in it. I am 
abolishing the old ways, the old 
ideas, the old law; I am bringing 
wealth and opportunity for good as 
well as vice, new powers to men and 
therefore new conflicts. I am the 


revolution. I am giving you plenty 
of trouble, you governors, and I am 
going to give you plenty more. | 
destroy and I make new. What are 
you going to do about it? I am your 
idea. You made me, so I suppose you 
know.” But of course Rudbeck 
doesn’t know, and who of us will try 
to tell him? Mister Johnson begins 
in a faraway land called Nigeria, 
but it ends a good deal nearer home. 





Examining Our Freedoms 


Crisis and Hope in American Education. 


By Robert Ulich. 
Beacon. 235 pp. $3.75. 


THE ROLE of American education 
in the defense effort against Com- 
munism, especially as it involves a 
serious re-examination of the free- 
doms we are defending, is the subject 
of Professor Ulich’s compact and 
readable volume. 

In a sense, Dr. Ulich has rounded 
out a cycle of systematic and inspir- 


_ing studies about the contemporary 


meaning of education, begun a de- 
cade ago with the publication of his 
Fundamentals of Democratic Educa- 
tion. His previous studies of the 
philosophical foundations of all edu- 
cation, of the contributions of educa- 
tional thinkers to the slow evolution 
of what we mean by civilization, and 
of the nature of “man and reality,” 
are all brought to focus on a thought- 
ful appraisal of where education 
stands today in the United States. 
Against the dilemmas which per- 
plex us today (themselves as much 
the product of the. complexity of 
modern society as of the profound 
responsibility confronting the Ameri- 
can people), Dr. Ulich has sketched 
the elements of an organic philosophy 


of education, especially at the levels ° 
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of secondary, higher and adult edu- 
cation. Because he sees the problem 
of maintaining quality in the midst of 
educational diversity as crucial, he 
sketches in some detail an intriguing, 
if admittedly utopian, picture of the 
secondary “school of the future,” and 
a conception of higher education 
which grows organically out of his 
program of common schooling. His 
recommendations for post-secondary- 
school education emphasize the neces- 
sity of both rich university life and 
adequate junior or community col- 
leges for youth for whom advanced 
university work is ill-suited. 

Perhaps the most challenging of 
his many penetrating suggestions is 
his emphasis upon “emotional educa- 
tion,” that is, upon the “cultivation 
of all those attitudes and experiences 
which enable both teachers and pupils 
to realize not only their oneness with 
their fellow men and all humanity, 
but also the relationship between man 
and the cosmos.” Professor Ulich re- 
fuses to compromise, or to deny the 
complexity of the issue that contem- 
porary education, to be effective, must 
be ennobling in a spiritual, wholly 
non-sectarian sense. As the American 
people are forced to face this grave 
cultural problem, they will find his 
volume not the only possible state- 
ment of an answer, but certainly one 
of the best, most timely and deliber- 
ate attempts to express the real hope 
in American education. 
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‘The Revolt Against the Revolt’ 


The Arts in Renewal. 
Edited by Sculley Bradley. 
Pennsylvania. 156 pp. $2.50. 


THIS IS A COLLECTION of lectures 
given at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the summer of 1950. They 
prove, once again, that not every 
speech is fit to print and that not 
every writer is fit to speak about 
writing. James A. Michener, author 
of Tales of the South Pacific, for in- 
stance, does not think that the “aver- 
age novelist can hope to compete, in 
form and style, with the best of our 
mass-produced magazines, like Life, 
Time and Reader’s Digest,” and that 
the best writing in America is being 
done “in the advertising offices of 
New York.” This is an amazing state- 
ment coming from a man who was in- 
vited to talk about “Arts in Renewal” 
(although I confess to be rather in 
sympathy with his frankness in 
stating what many feel and only few 
dare to admit). 

Another speaker, dramatist Marc 
Connelly, to whom we are indebted 
for Green Pastures, seems to dislike 
T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party. He says 
it is as if “a prankish boy put a ba- 
nana peel in our path so that . . . we 
slip and possibly fall over the brink 
of despair.” From the banana peels 
of Mr. Connelly’s dissatisfaction with 
Eliot, we slip back to page 150, where 
we are informed that John Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi is “one of the great- 
est butcher bills in history,” and that 
Swinburne was “fooled” when he 
spoke of the “tragic and noble 
horror” that he found in this play. 

But there are two contributions 
which justify the publication of this 
volume. One is by Lewis Mumford, 
who, in his double capacity as an 
architect and a philosopher on art, 
assails what he calls “the progressive 
sterilization of the organic and of the 
human” in our time. To support his 
thesis, Mumford lists a number of 
symptoms—the mutilation of the 
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Reviewed by Hans Sahl 


New York theater and art critic, 
“Neue Ziircher Zeitung” 


human body by Picasso and his 
school, the concept of modern. archi- 
tecture to convert human dwellings 
into “housing machines,” the sup- 
pression of emotions and feelings in 
modern prose, and so on. Most of it 
has been said before, although rarely 
with such dignity and profound con- 
cern. 

Yet Mr. Mumford’s courage in 
facing an intolerable situation is 
partly upset by his concluding re- 
marks, where he predicts a new era 
of hope and faith, based on one single 
fact—the rediscovery of the fireplace 
by the one-time avant-gardist Walter 
Gropius. This retreat into a_phil- 
osophical happy ending is no more 
convincing than is the final kiss in 
a Hollywood picture on crime and 
disaster. 

The other article of note is by 
Peter Viereck, who emerged from the 
postwar scene as one of the most bril- 
liant young advocates of a “new con- 
servativism,” in poetry as well as in 
politics, which he calls “the revolt 
against the revolt.” There is a certain 
similarity between Mumford and 
Viereck. Both believe in the con- 
tinuity of the historical process; both 
reject the slogans of “progressive” 
terminology, the overstress of tech- 
nique and the growing indifference to 
values. However, Mumford’s mourn- 
ful, though noble, indignation seems 
to be more static, as compared to 
Viereck’s intellectual restlessness, his 
curiosity about the next moment in 
history (without forgetting the last 
one), his desire to reconcile the past 
with the present, Carthage with 
Times Square, and to endorse the 
world of subways, of metropolitan 
crowds, and even of their loneliness, 
as a new contemporary experience. In 
this book he is represented by an 
essay on “The Education of a Poet” 


which combines previous attacks on 
Ezra Pound, on the “New Babbit” in 
politics and the “New Criticism” in 
poetry with his own declaration of 
independence as a “third force” in 
the battle between two equally dan- 
gerous extremes: obscurity and ban- 
ality, traditional and “advanced” art, 
and so forth. 

Much of Viereck’s intellectual pow- 
er lies in his refusal to take anything 
for granted. Each term has to be re- 
defined before it is put back into ac- 
tion. On the other hand, he knows 
how to use modern methods in re- 
pudiating “modernism.” In his fight 
against slogans, he has invented new 
slogans of his own—‘Manhattan- 
Baroque,” “machine-age classicism,” 
“revolt against the revolt,” “Mid- 
century Babbits,” etc. Knowing that 
there is nothing more sterile than a 
dead avant-garde which refuses to 
be buried, he has become the leader 
of a new avant-garde—an avant-garde 
which believes that there should be 
no avant-garde at all. He is one of 
the most revolutionary conservatives 
of today, and he knows what the last 


' generation seemed to have forgotten 


—that life is an eternal status quo. 
What we call “progress” is nothing 
but a desperate attempt to undo 
stupidity and destruction. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at ail grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 

















On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


FTEN, the more timely a play, 

the more quickly it is dated; 
while the timeless play remains al- 
ways timely. 

Two dramas of the past fortnight 
drive home this thought. Dinosaur 
Wharf,* by Joel Wyman, a play 
about a dockworkers’ union struggle 
and violence in the fight for the hir- 
ing-hall system, opened in the midst 
of a wildcat dock strike. The next 
morning, headlines reported the re- 
turn of the strikers to their jobs; 
now the play can be folded harm- 
lessly away. Its appearance at this 
juncture, of course, was fortuitous; 
it was tried in the summer theaters 
when all was quiet on the waterfront. 
But its transient theme chanced to 
catch a current situation. 

Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in 
Athens,+ on the other hand, presents 
the story of the trial and death of 
Socrates in 399 B.C.; but the reasons 
for his dying, and the values for 
which he lived and died, have 
troubled men ever since and are at 
the root of today’s world struggle. 

Barefoot in Athens neither preaches 
a sermon nor points a lesson for our 
time. Nor does: it show Socrates as 
the formidable bearded man of the 
marble bust. Bearded he is, but an 
ugly man nevertheless; a simple man 
who takes no money for his teaching 
—for, he protests, he does not teach 
but merely seeks information, asking 
searching questions to which he does 
not have the answers. Nor does he 


* Dinosaur Wharf. By Joel Wyman. Presented and 
directed by Terese Hayden. At the National 
Theater. (Closed after four performances.) 

+ Barefoot in Athens. By Maxwell Anderson. Di- 
rected by Allan Anderson. Presented by the Play- 
wrights’ Company. At the Martin Beck Theater. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Of Timeliness 
And Timelessness 


have money for his family’s ease, and 
his devoted wife Xantippe may well 
be exasperated at his unconcern. 

Yet there is something humanizing 
about the man, a frugality of pre- 
tense, a parsimony of pride, that 
strips the self-importance from the 
tyrant of Athens and makes the dic- 
tator of Sparta seek the barefoot phil- 
osopher for a friend. There is excite- 
ment, there is drama in the very 
existence of such a man. He chose to 
die in a democracy rather than live 
under tyranny. Such a choice as 
Socrates’ keeps the ideal alive. Such 
a play as Maxwell Anderson’s keeps 
the theater worthwhile. 

Watching Socrates at home with 
his family, or in his daily contacts 
with those around, is a warming and 
stimulating experience. Watching him 
at his trial, defending his life’s quest, 
is an exhilarating one. Nor does the 
playwright grant him a straw-man 
victory. Take his “question-and- 
answer” game: 

“You point it at patriotism,” 
cries his accuser, “and it degener- 
ates into treason. You point it at a 
soldier and he begins to wonder 
why he should fight for his coun- 
try. You turn it on morals and the 
robber begins to look like an 
honest man. . . . Your little game 
shakes all belief, makes the young 
men question everything there is; 
and there are some matters a na- 
tion must not question if it is to 
continue.” 


Socrates recognizes the dangers of 
democracy. Citizens err, but no tyrant 
controls them. Having freedom of 
choice, they may choose wrongly— 
wealth and power instead of toler- 
ance and justice. But democracy 


affords man the only path to his 
proper goal: freedom in the quest for 
truth. Hence, Socrates took, instead 
of the Spartan king’s offer of refuge, 
the Athenian proffer of poison. And 
in the manner of his dying, there is 
exaltation. 

On a simple, appropriate set by 
Boris Aronson, Barefoot in Athens 
tells this moving story. Barry Jones 
makes the Greek a believable fellow, 
suggesting the genius while living the 
friendly human being. Lotte Lenya 
as Xantippe gives a full measure of 
sorely-tried devotion; the lightness, 
yet love, of Helen Shields as the 
courtesan provides a comely foil. 

Chief among the others is “Stupid” 
of Sparta, one of the best-handled 
of George Mathews’s career. Sopho- 
cles’ accusers and his several friends 
complete an excellent cast, with 
Daniel Reed, David J. Stewart, Bruce 
Hall and William Hansen outstand- 
ing. Through the story of the ques- 
tioning philosopher, Barefoot in 
Athens stirs excitement over the 
weaknesses, and yet the value, of 
democracy in an unready world. 

The writing, the characterization 
and the plot construction of Dinosaur 
Wharf are unfortunately feeble. Its 
picture of love and violence on a 
barge moored at an abandoned East 
Side wharf has timeliness, but neither 
credibility nor excitement. It is 
favored far beyond its deserts by the 
superb setting of Samuel Leve, which 
is practical, yet mood-evoking, sug- 
gesting the beauty and sinister mys- 
tery of the waters—a setting that 
summons up the early Eugene 
O’Neill. But the play does not have 
O’Neill, and all is awry. Barefoot in 
Athens has Maxwell Anderson at his 


best, and all is well. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so throu 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Criticizes Our Editorial 
On Zagreb Conference 


My experiences at the recent Zagreb peace 
conference do not entirely support the state- 
ments and critical inferences in your recent 
editorial [THe New Leaver, November 5]. 

Having served with him on the Zagreb 
resolutions committee, I find it impossible to 
classify Joseph Johnson as a “nonentity,” as 
you do. Since he participated in the meetings 
as an individual rather than an official organi- 
zational delegate, Dr. Johnson’s position as head 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace was perhaps not known to you. Nor, 
evidently, were you aware of the large con- 
tributions made by such other American dele- 
gates as Oscar De Lima of the United Nations 
Association, Dr. Philip Mosely of Columbia 
University, or President James Sparling of 
Roosevelt College. 

Your editorial conclusion that the American 
delegation could have been greatly strengthened 
was accurate, but this is not to say it was 
totally lacking in weight. 

Your only mention of the French delegation 
was a reference to Claude Bourdet, who was not 
present. In fact, the two Frenchmen most 
active in debate, both of whom were later 
elected to the 7-man continuations committee, 
were MRP Senator Leo Hamon and Socialist 
Deputy Leon Boutbien, neither of whom I 
would describe as “neutralist.” Though I do not 
share his philosophical or political views, I do 
not think I would write off Pastor Martin 
Nieméller as an “opportunist,” and I am very 
sure he did not speak for Germany, as you state. 
He was one of two Germans on the important 
resolutions committee, the other being the 
strongly pro-Western Berliner, Dr. Ferdinand 
Friedensburg. 

As for your statement that “the U. S. came 
in most frequently for abuse, the U.S.S.R. for 
apology,” I don’t believe I have ever heard a 
more bare-knuckled assault on Soviet imperial- 
ism than that given in Zagreb by a former 
Czechoslovak Minister, Bohumil Lausman. He 
was not alone. Contrary to your editorial 
impression that attacks on the U. S. compelled 
“an official Yugoslav spokesman” to rise to 
America’s defense, the only address which 
might have been interpreted as the “official” 
Yugoslav line came at the very opening of the 
conference. This address, delivered by the 
President of the Yugoslav National Committee 
for the Defense of Peace, was by far the 
most influential speech of the conference and 
was accepted as the basis for all resolutions 
subsequently drawn up and approved. 

That speech contained such comments as: 
“It is impossible to expect a world gathering 
with genuinely free discussion to be attended 
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Tue New LEapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


by representatives of a certain number of coun- 
tries closely bound together by the strict disci- 
pline of a world movement that has placed 
itself unconditionally in the service of the 
foreign policy of a certain great power which 
pretends to have a monopoly for the promotion 
of the idea of peace”; or again: “It is quite 
clear that the Soviet Union has its subject 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples”; or again: 
“The Second World War eliminated Hitler... . 
Nevertheless, as soon as the din of war had 
subsided, the Soviet Union embarked upon a 
new expansionist policy.” 

There were at Zagreb, of course, unsympa- 
thetic references to America; but even the most 
sensitive or self-righteous American, had he 
been present, could not in fairness have failed 
to see that these criticisms were insignificant 
when compared with the repeated warnings of 
the danger of Soviet imperialism. 

I regret also that your editorial completely 
omits comment on the conclusions of the Zagreb 
meeting. A study of the 10-point program 
adopted by the delegates, almost without dis- 
sent, does not lead to any impression of Zagreb’s 
being “anti-American” or “neutralist.” The 
platform calls for the “perfection of the United 
Nations so as to make it an increasingly effi- 
cient instrument for the solution of all inter- 
national disputes and conflicts by the use of 
all means, including implementation of col- 
lective security”; it condemns the “establishment 
of zones of influence tending to leave to the 
great powers alone the settlement of problems 
which concern other states also”; it recognizes 
the necessity for economic aid to underde- 
veloped areas; it asks for “respect in all parts 
of the world for human rights and fundamental 
individual freedoms as set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights” and for the 
“free exchange of persons and information” be- 
tween nations; it reminds advocates of dis- 
armament that “the limitation and reduction of 
armaments in themselves cannot be attained 
without aggravating the danger of war unless 
such limitation or reduction is universal and 
internationally controlled.” 

Finally, although Zagreb was less important 
than it might have been, it should be remem- 
bered that this conference had limited aims. It 
set out to construct a general, non-Stalinist 
platform for peace, on the basis of which a new 
and more representative conference could later 
be called. That limited aim was achieved in 
large measure. 
Paris Gitpert A. Harrison 

International Representative, 
American Veterans Committee 


We admit that we went overboard in de- 
scribing the U. S. delegates to Zagreb as “non- 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI’” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








Men and Women 
No Age Limit 


Experience Unnecessary 
—all territories open. 
Our own marketing plan 
will put you into the 
high income _ group. 
Your customers’ repeat 
orders will keep you 
there. We train you. 
Full or Part Time. 


Apply: Room 931—Hotel 
Manhattan Towers, 
Broadway & 76th Street, 
NYC 
Monday through Friday 12 
to 2 p.m. 4 to 7 p.m. 








ATTENTION PLEASE! 


John L. Afros, former Directos 
of the Rand School, lifelong 8o- 
cialist, is severely ill and hag lost 
the use of his left limbs. Happily 
he is recovering, but he will be 
housebound for a long time. He 
needs work, not merely for in- 
come, which is badly needed, but 
also to give him something to do. 
He is very able at editorial, proof- 
reading and literary work. Please 
contact August Claessens, 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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entities,” and should have mentioned the 
prominent ones—such as Dr. Mosely—who were 
there. We remain firm, however, in our original 
contention that at Zagreb the neutralists and 
pacifists preponderated. This is now borne out 
by Melvin J. Lasky, whose report and analysis 
(see page 14) we generally uphold.—Eb. 


Holds Schlesinger Owes 
Chamberlin an Apology 


I was glad to find the Yalta debate resumed 
in the November 12 New Leaver; obviously, it 
can still yield a good deal of public enlighten- 
ment. Incidentally, William Henry Chamberlin 
is to be congratulated for his poised and digni- 
fied answer to the gratuitous and irresponsible 
slander flung at him and at John T. Flynn by 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in the New York Post. 
I had not expected to see that false and harmful 
non-interventionist-fascist amalgam put in print 
by a reputable journalist. If,.on second thought, 
Mr. Schlesinger chooses to make a_ public 
apology in the columns of both the Post and 
Tue New Leaner, that will help to restere his 
credit with at least one reader. 


Flatbrookville, N. J. James Rorty 


Agrees that Labor Unions Are 
Neglecting Education Programs 


Tue New Leaper is to be commended for 
publishing David Heaps’s article, “Education: 
Labor’s Stepchild” [THe New Leaver, Novem- 
ber 12]. It strikes a new note in a discussion 
that all too often consists of narrow descriptive 
statements or meaningless platitudes. 

Certainly, as Mr. Heaps recognizes, basic 
education of rank-and-file trade unionists can 
be a dangerous thing—dangerous to the power 
position of the bureaucracy and to the tradi- 
tional and unimaginative set of ideas which 
govern its action. Hence, it comes as no sur- 
prise that trade-union officials pay, lip-service to 
workers’ education, but fefuse to provide the 
resources for effective programs. 

Even in those unions where substantial funds 
for educational activities are allocated, the 
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programs tend to become instruments for (1) 
diverting attention from crucial issues and 
long-range problems, (2) training the secondary 
and local leadership to perform limited, day-to- 
day functions within the existing structure, and 
(3) reinforcing the power position of the top 
administrative grouping. In the first case, em- 
phasis is placed on so-called “cultural” activi- 
ties. In the second, the focus is around parlia- 
mentary procedure, public speaking, collective 
bargaining, and shop-steward training. In the 
third, courses in labor history and _ political 
action are designed to rationalize and perpetuate 
the influence of those currently in power. 
Little attention is given to the role of the 
trade union in the modern social-industrial com- 
plex. One notes the almost complete absence 
of any critical examination of the fundamental 
premises of the labor movement in the light of 
basic changes in the political and economic 
structure. Almost completely ignored is the 
crucial role of leadership and the tendency 
toward bureaucracy inherent in large-scale 
organizations, including the trade unions. Par- 
ticularly distressing is the lack of concern with 
certain intermediate problems, the outlines of 
which are quite apparent at the present time. 
What unions, if any, are attempting through 
their education departments to acquaint their 
members with the basic economic problems we 
shall confront once the economic-aid and re- 
armament programs have ended? Only in ex- 
ceptional instances is any effort being made to 
examine the role of the trade union in a planned 
economy, or to equip members to participate 
intelligently in it. Finally, one must note with 
alarm the continuing failure to draw upon the 
resources of workers themselves in the projec- 
tion of long-range goals for the labor movement. 
Labor education will become meaningful 
when it addresses itself to the big rather than 
the little questions—when it asks: What kind 
of society founded on what moral principles do 
we want, and how can it be achieved? 
Berkeley, Calif. Witson Recorp 
University of California 


Readers Praise Hook’s 
Dissection of Crankshaw 


Congratulations on publishing Sidney Hook’s 
excellent article on Edward Crankshaw’s moon- 
shine fantasies about Russia [THE New LEADER, 
November 12 and 19]. It is a pity and a shame 
that people like Mr. Crankshaw still pass for 
experts on Russia, and that serious British and 
American editors have recourse to them for 
interpreting Russia’s past and present. Mr. 
Crankshaw may have learned some things in 
recent years, but during the war he had the 
temerity to publish a book called Russia and 
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Britain which showed a lamentable ignorance 
of Russian history. I do not wish to take up 
your space by citing illustrations, but refer the 
curious to a review of Mr. Crankshaw’s book 
by Dr. Leo Loewenson, of the London School 
of Slavonic and East European Studies, which 
appeared in The Slavonic and East European 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 71, April 1950 (see 
pp. 566-568) . 


Berkeley, California GLeB STRUVE 


Although Sidney Hook has only begun (No- 
vember 12) his dissection of Edward Crank- 
shaw’s Cracks, I am already astounded by the 
prospect of a “Marx-cum-Dewey” philosopher 
making a significant contribution to analysis of 
Soviet politics. 

What he has begun to say badly needs saying. 
The monopolists of political analysis vis-d-vis 
the Soviet Union have been dead wrong so 
often, it is well past time when a few cracks 
ought to be exposed in their fortress of pseudo- 
historicism and so-called academic objectivism. 
Urbana, Iil. Jay W. JENSEN 
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“MOVIES ARE 
BETTER THAN 
EVER’ HAS 
COME TRUE! 


... all the essentials of 
superb entertainment— 
thrills, heart-throbs, pathos 
and gripping suspense!” 


—Frank Quinn, Mirror 


WILLIAM WYLER’S mao SIDNEY KINGSLEY’ 
Detective Story 


Paramount Pictures present “DETECTIVE STORY” 
starring KIRK DOUGLAS - ELEANOR PARKER - WILLIAM BENDIX 
also starring CATHY gn Produced and Directed by 
William Wyler » Screenplay by Philip Yordan and Robert Wyler 
Based on the play by SIDNEY KINGSLEY + A Paramount Picture 
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EDITORIAL 


The Big Sixty 


THE WARTIME GRAND ALLIANCE consisted of a group of 
nations known as the Big Five—Russia, China, France, 
Britain and the U.S.A. Whenever a crucial worldwide 
problem arose, the Big Five were convened and a settle- 
ment of some sort effected. But the war ended, China fell 
prey to Communism, and the cold war began—that is, 
matters grew worse after victory instead of better. Now it 
is time, they said, to attempt what the Big Five could not 
do by reducing them to the Big Four—Russia, France, 
Britain and America. The Big Four met—how many times 
only the historians remember—and they, too, proved un- 
able to resolve a single important question. Today we 
hear it suggested that what the Big Five failed to accomp- 
lish, and its successor the Big Four also found utterly 
insoluble, could easily be resolved by a conference of the 
Big Three. This would include Russia, Britain and Amer- 
ica, leaving France out. 

The reductio ad absurdum of this reasoning is that if 
the Big Three cannot solve anything (and they cannot), 
the next step should be to hold a meeting of the Big Two, 
and finally, if that doesn’t work, of the Big One. The 
Big One, undoubtedly, will succeed in settling everything 
decisively—which is to say, to his own satisfaction. What 
this process of reasoning says, in short, is that the bigger 
our problems become the smaller should be the number 
of men to whom we entrust the power of decision. If any 
reasoning smacks of the totalitarian mentality, this does, 
since it will lead, as we have just pointed out, to a uni- 
versal state administered by a single power. 

Fundamentally, we are confronted by issues beyond 
the power of any single force to resolve permanently. In 
the nineteenth century, and especially during the Metter- 
nich phase, it was possible to group the principal nations 
around a conference table and arrive at mutually satis- 
factory agreements, because they were dealing with rela- 
tively simple questions of a Continental nature. Even so, 
the agreements worked out were ephemeral, and to some 
extent we have inherited the sour fruit of them (World 
War I stemming from the “peace” of 1871 which gave 
Germany virtual Continental hegemony; and World War 
II, in which Germany tried to recover—and then some— 
what she lost in 1914-18). But the problem of the twen- 
tieth century is as different from that of the nineteenth 
as was the Athenian problem before and after Pericles. 

As a handful of far-seeing historians have often pointed 
out, the world—and not merely a congeries of nations— 
stands at one of those rare crossroads when the fate of 
humanity is literally decided for centuries. Historical 
comparison is seldom absolutely accurate, but a close one 


would be between our time of troubles and that of 
Athens, whose democracy reached its apogee only to 
succumb to an overpowering combination of internal 
atrophy and external invasion. The eventual response 
to this was the Roman Empire. If we are not to meet the 
fate of Athens, diplomacy must grapple with the cataclys- 
mic world crisis by means proportionate to it. 

One major means at hand is the United Nations. We 
have no illusions concerning its weaknesses, but do sub- 
mit that deliberation among the Big Sixty—if we may 
coin a phrase—can scarcely prove more sterile than Big 
Five-Four-or-Three conferences. Practically speaking, 
agreements so universally and publicly arrived at should 
carry more weight—and possess more permanence—than 
any adopted by a small coterie. If disarmament is to be- 
come real, it will have to be engaged in by all nations; 
if, on the other hand, a minority objects to disarmament, 
let it at least stand condemned as a war-loving minority. 
If, in general, peace and freedom are to become real, 
they must be effected by the concert of nations; and if, 
on the other hand, certain powers attempt to frustrate the 
movement toward peace and freedom, let them stand con- 
demned as humanity’s enemies. Thus, true world states- 
manship—statesmanship through the UN—can conceiv- 
ably produce the desired results, or, not much less desir- 
able, strengthen the alliance of free peoples. 

The world has not merely shrunk physically; there 
is now a community of interest and purpose among 
peoples that was hitherto lacking. These can no longer 
be served through Metternich-like rapprochements be- 
tween Truman and Stalin, or Truman, Stalin and Church- 
ill, out of which only the most tenuous “agreements” can 
possibly emerge. Instead, the choice lies between vesting 
power in a nascent world parliament or experiencing 
rule under a Big One. 


Dr. Kilpatrick 


EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES are honoring a great pioneer 
this month. He is Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, emeritus 
professor of education at Columbia University and per- 
haps the greatest apostle of what is commonly known as 
“progressive” education. Dr. Kilpatrick has come a long 
way in the past five decades. In his youth, when he was 
fighting for the idea of the “activity curriculum”—which 
would enable pupils to acquire basic skills by actually 
working on projects with defined objectives—Dr. Kil- 
patrick was considered quite a radical. But his battle has 
been won; as far as most of American education is con- 
cerned, the days of McGuffey’s Reader and compulsory 
Latin are gone. Today, the old radicalism of “progressive” 
education is the conservative tradition in which our 
young teachers are reared, and a new radicalism—a re- 
volt against Kilpatrickism—is probably already brewing. 

Upon all this, Dr. Kilpatrick can look with warm satis- 
faction. The concepts of democratic, humanistic educa- 
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tion for the individual child, to which he has devoted 
his entire career, have met the test of practice in his own 
lifetime. They have been refined and improved, both by 
Dr. Kilpatrick himself and by others, and they are now 
in the care of a new generation, itself raised under these 
concepts. The individual and social awareness of the new 
generation Dr. Kilpatrick sees before him are themselves 
ample rewards for his lifetime of struggle. If education is 
to continue its forward march, it will need many new 
pioneers like Dr. Kilpatrick. 


Peron Loses 


DicTaTOR JUAN PERON’S “RE-ELECTION” must be 
written off as the greatest of his failures. True, he is back 
in office as President of Argentina—an event it required 
no considerable prescience to foresee. But what none of 
us—least of all, apparently, Peron himself—could pre- 
dict was that the opposition to him would poll 2.5 mil 
lion votes, half of his own total. In an age when dictators 
cannot be worth their salt unless elections produce “un- 
animity,” Peron has indeed failed his breed. 

If so many Argentines dared record their anti-Peron- 
ism openly, and in the face of Government-sponsored 
physical attempts upon opposition candidates and sup- 
pression of such free newspapers as La Prensa, how many 
more may have secretly disliked Peronism but hesitated 
to say so? 

It would be foolhardy to suggest that the elections 
show Peronism to be on the way out. They do reveal, 
however, that Argentina is still short of being a full- 
fledged totalitarian state and that democracy is still alive, 
though beleaguered. All the more encouraging is this 
since, in the five years he has been “constitutional” Presi- 
dent, Perén has usurped more power than any of his 
predecessors, has tried to buy off the masses with all 
sorts of social-welfare schemes, and has even captured 
the labor movement. He has coupled these acts, of course, 
with punitive attacks upon his opponents that are char- 
acteristic of the totalitarian dictator. But the combination 
of mailed fist and velvet glove has not driven democracy 
offstage. 

It may well be, as Robert J. Alexander indicated in 
the series based on his book, The Perén Era (THE NEw 
LeapER, October 22 and 29, and November 5), that 
Army dissatisfaction is the chief factor underlying the 
nay vote. Perén was sufficiently worried about the Army 
to stage, on the eve of the election, a “revolt” at the 
Campo del Mayo barracks that could provide the pretext 
for Government intimidation of the population in gen- 
eral. But intimidation did not work, the Army has not 
been completely Peronized, and there may yet be an 
opportunity to discard Perén in favor of something less 
reprehensible. Perén’s less-than-unanimous electoral man- 
date reflects a basic weakness that must dismay his 
friends and hearten his foes. 
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From the Editorial Rooms of The Beacon Press, 
for 49 years atop Beacon Hill in Boston 





IF WE DO RECOGNIZE THE VATICAN — 


If we do send an official ambassador 


If we agree that the Vatican is a sovereign state, and treat it like other 
sovereign states— 


Then what? 


Should Catholic bishops in the U.S. be required to register as 
“agents of a foreign power,” just like other representatives who 
get instructions from London, Stockholm, Berlin, Athens—? 


Should Catholic bishops in the U.S. be required to register as 
its rule (Canon 1374) against the attendance of Catholic children 


in public schools? 


What will become of the American principle of the separation 
of church and state? 


PAUL BLANSHARD 


has given his provocative answers in two documented, factual 
books that all America is talking about: 


Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power 
—a bestseller for several months, 59,000 
copies in print. At all booksellers. $3.50 


American Freedom and Catholic Power 
—a bestseller for more than two years, 183,- 
000 copies in print. At all booksellers. $3.50 
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